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PROLEGOMENA  TO 


THE  ETHICAL  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 


Preface 

quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  except 
where  otherwise  noted,  are  from  James  Moffatt’s 
"NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE",  Revised  Edition, 
Hodder  ana  Stougnuon,  London,  1924.  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  are  from  the  American 
Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Bible,  copyright, 
19  01. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Jesus  was  a  Palestinian  Jew.  Pie  was  brought; 
up  in  a  devout  Jewish  home,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time.  As  a  lad  of  twelve  he  was  taken  to  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem  and  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  religious 
services  in  the  synagogue  of  his  home  town.(l)  From 
his  very  earliest  childhood  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
people  of  his  own  race  and  religion,  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Gospels  which  tell  of  him  bear  the  marks  of  Judaism. 

The  wording,  the  thought-forms,  the  attitudes  expressed, 
the  moral  ideals  proclaimed,  all  are  distinctively  Jewish 

It  follows  logically  that  to  understand  Jesus 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

What  ideas  and  ideals  were  present  in  his  mind?  What 
ideas  were  present  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recorded  the 
story  of  his  life  and  teaching.  Jesus’  teachings  have  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  reciprocal  relationship  he 
bore  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

The  language  of  the  Gospels  is  often  distinct¬ 
ively  Jewish.  The  Jews,  for  example,  referred  to  a 


(1)  Luke  4:16 


miser  as  one  who  possessed  the  evil  eye  .  ( 1 )  Matthew 
used  the  term  in  Jesus’  teaching  about  the  proper  attitude 
towards  earthly  treasure.  According  to  Jesus  and  to 
earlier  Jewish  teachings,  the  name  Mammon  symbolized  the 
worship  of  wealth.  Jesus  declared  this  to  be  inimical 
to  the  worship  of  God.  The  Apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  i.e. 
the  Inter-Testament  Jewish  Literature,  likewise  denounced 
those  whose  souls  are  ’’Satisfied  with  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness, ”(En.  63:10).  Ee cause  Jesus  was 
intimately  familiar  with  the  Jewish  language  he  could 
refer  to  the  peculiarities  of  that  alphabet  to  enforce 
his  teachings;  this  he  did  when  he  declared  that  ’’Until 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away  not  the  smallest  letter,  not 
an  apex  of  a  letter,  shall  pass  away  from  the  Law  till 
all  be  done.” (2)  ’’The  Jewish  mentality  of  the  G-ospels, 
whether  due  to  tradition  or  to  Jesus  himself,  is  well 
indicated  by  their  language.”  (3) 

The  parabolic  method  of  teaching  was  a  Jewish 
device,  employed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Psalms. 

Jesus’  use  of  parables  occasioned  no  surprise  in  the 

(1)  Cadbury,  Peril  of  Modernizing  Jesus,  p.  54. 

(2)  Moore,  Judaism,  p.  269. 

(3)  Cadbury,  Peril  of  Modernizing  Jesus,  p.  53. 
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minds  of  those  familiar  with  that  method  of  discourse. 
Matthew  interpreted  it  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy 
"I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables.”  (Mt*  13:34f  cf.  Ps.78:2 

The  Gospels  frequently  quote  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Mark’s  Gospel  was  prefaced  with  the  assertion 
that  it  marked  "The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Even  as  it  is  written  in  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  (i/Ik.  l:lf).  Matthew  referred  to  the 

Old  Testament  in  his  account  of  the  temptation,  and  Luke 
made  similar  reference,  (Mt.  4:1-11,  Lk.  4:1-13).  There 
are  literally  scores  of  Old  Testament  quotations  and 
allusions  in  the  Synoptics.  ^Frequently  those  quotations 
postulated  a  very  definite  ethical  relationship  between 
Jewish  teachings  and  those  of  Jesus.  When  Jesus  expressed 
the  Golden  Rule  it  was  presented  as  a  concise  summary  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  commonly  referred 
to  as  "The  Law  and  the  Prophets."  (Mt.  7:12). 

On  several  occasions,  in  conflicts  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Jesus  referred  to  the  ethical 
quality  of  certain  Jewish  customs  and  traditions.  On  one 
occasion  the  disciples  were  eating  with  hands  not 
ceremonially  washed,  (Mk.  7:1-23).  The  Pharisees 
protested  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
legal  code  known  as  the  "Tradition  of  the  Elders."  In 


a  dispute  of  this  nature  the  Pharisees  were  upholding  the 
value  of  outward  conformity  to  tradition,  Jesus,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  on  inner  cleanliness,  a  proper  inward 
and  spiritual  attitude.  On  another  occasion  the  disciples 
plucked  grain  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  was  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  rule  that  no  work  should  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath.  Jesus  did  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic 
law  but  declared  that  human  needs  came  before  rules  of 
conduct.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  (Mk.  2:27). 

These  conflicts  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
were  typically  Jewish.  They  arose  because  of  the  presence 
in  first  century  Judaism  of  a  body  of  men  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  law.  By  comparison  and  contrast 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  revealed  his  attitude  towards 
legalism  and  the  Mosaic  law.  One  cannot  study  his  teaching 
without  reference  to  legalism. 

Bor  can  one  study  the  life  of  Jesus  without 
reference  to  the  apocalyptic  hope.  Apocalypticism  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  world  view  of  his  time,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  sections  of  the  Gospel  are 
eschatological  in  their  nature.  Apocalyptic  eschatology 
was  present  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  writings  both 


before  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  bore  in  the  Gospels 
a  distinctive  character  imparted  to  it  by  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  but  much  of  the  imagery  was  that  of  the 
contemporary  Jewish  world. 

Comparison  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the 
Gospels  themselves  has  also  disclosed  the  influence  of 
the  environment  in  which  ^esus  lived.  The  various  Gospels 
differ  in  wording,  in  the  order  of  events  of  Jesus’  life, 
and  in  the  estimates  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus. 
Because  the  Gospels  vary  it  is  not  always  obvious  what  can 
be  assigned  to  Jesus  himself  and  what  must  be  attributed 
to  tradition  about  him.  For  example,  did  he  teach  that 
divorce  was  never  permissible,  according  to  Mark  (10:11) 
or  that  it  was  permissible  in  case  of  fornication, 
according  to  Matthew?  (Mt.  19:9)  An  answer  to  such  a 
question  can  be  sought  through  the  work  of  the  source  or 
literary  critics  and  form  critics.  Literary  critics  seek 
to  find  the  written  sources  and  discover  the  use  made  of 
those  sources  by  the  evangelists.  Form  critics  study  the 
oral  tradition  which  antedated  the  written  Gospels  and 
note  the  forms  in  which  the  Gospel  message  was  presented 
to  the  Christian  community.  Both  literary  and  form 
criticism  give  invaluable  help  in  distinguishing  primary 
and  secondary  elements  in  the  Gospel. 


An  examination  into  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is 
more  than  a  careful  study  of  verbal  similarities  between 
his  teachings  and  those  of  his  contemporaries:  more  than 
a  contrast  of  his  attitude  and  that  of  the  legalists  and 
apocalyptists :  more  than  a  careful  study  of  the 
construction  of  the  Gospels  themselves:  it  is  an  examinatioi 
that  is  essentially  religious  in  its  nature.  The  moral 
relationship  of  God  and  man  lies  at  the  very  centre  of 
one’s  understanding  of  the  Gospel  message.  The  Hebrews 
gave  the  world  ethical  monotheism.  Jesus  gave  the  world 
a  vision  of  the  incarnate  God.  His  ethics  shall  endure  so 
long  as  he  commands  the  faith  and  devotion  of  his  followers 
For  Jesus  lived  what  he  taught.  In  his  own  person  and  work 
he  related  the. will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  in  the 
essential  relation  of  Father  to  Son.  The  spirit  revealed 
in  him  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  ethical  teaching. 


Chapter  One 


HEBREW  ETHICS 

For  centuries  before  Jesus  was  born  the  Jews  had 
been  formulating,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  a  body 
of  moral  teachings.  At  first  there  was  no  conscious 
striving  after  righteousness.  It  was  an  era  as  devoid 
of  moral  life  as  the  lowest  stratum  rock  is  devoid  of 
biological  life.  Later  ages  were  marked  by  conscious 
attempts  at  moral  living.  Ethical  standards  were  at  first 

N 

extremely  rudimentary,  and  were  not  a  systematic  code  of 
moral  behaviour.  Further  advances  in  moral  living  were 
made  through  the  centuries.  Standards  became  Increasingly 
definite  and  the  true  nature  of  morality  became  manifest. 
Moral  life,  at  first  unconscious,  became  semi-conscious, 
then  attained  to  full  consciousness. 

Ethical  behaviour,  like  the  stratum  of  the  rocks, 
varied  from  age  to  age.  But  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
existed  between  the  various  ages.  The  very,  earliest 
period  was  frankly  amoral,  then  came  the  first  dim 
stirrings  of  moral  life.  Occasionally  n ew  standards  were 
an  advance  on  earlier  ones,  and  occasionally  later  ages 
witnessed  moral  atavism  and  the  return  to  earlier  moral 
prototypes.  Morality  and  amorality  existed  cheek  by 


. 
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jowl,  almost  inseparable. 

There  was  a  distinctly  amoral  tone  in  much  of  the 
earliest  Hebrew  literature,  found  in  the  early  portions 
of  Judges,  Samuel  and  the  earliest  document  of  the 
Hexateuch.  Massacres  aroused  no  moral  revulsion  (Jud. 
1:17,  18:27);  polygamy  was  an  accepted  custom,  (Gen. 
12:10-13);  and  slavery  an  accepted  institution,  (Gen. 

25:  1,6);  A  condition  of  moral  anarchy  prevailed 
wherein  "everyone  did  exactly  as  he  pleased."  (Jud.  17:6). 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  amorality  there  were  good 
standards,  consciously  maintained.  Hospitality  was 
esteemed  a  virtue,  (Jud.  19:1-29).  Some  forms  of 
personal  exposure  were  considered  indecent,  (C-en.  10: 
22-24).  Friendships  like  that  of  Lavid  and  Jonathan  could 
be  noble  and  self-sacrificial,  (I  Sam.  19:1-7).  "The 
encouraging  fact  is  that  there  was  a  moral  consciousness 
in  early  Israel.,#(l) 

This  moral  consciousness  became  increasingly 
evident  over  the  course  of  the  years.  The  tendency  in 
Israel  was  from  amorality  towards  morality,  from  ethical 
anarchy  to  righteous  law.  This  is  discernible  as  early 


(1)  Smith,  Moral  Life  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  29 
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as  the  9th  century  B.C.,  when  narrators  of  the  time  told 
the  story  of  man’s  first  dim  groping  for  the  light  of 
moral  truth. 

About  the  year  850  E.C.  in  the  southern  kingdom  of 
Judah  a  narrative  was  compiled  which  embodied  the  first 
crude  moral  la ws.  The  author  used  the  name  of  Yahweh 
regularly  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  deity.  His  standards 
were  those  of  a  nomad,  a  believer  in  the  paramount 
importance  of  hospitality,  and  with  some  conception  of  the 
degrading  power  of  intoxicating  drink.  His  account  of 
Lot’s  visit  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Con.  19:4-14) 
portrayed  a  host  so  anxious  to  be  hospitable  that  he 
offered  up  his  two  daughters  to  be  raped  to  protect  his 
guest.  The  drunken  farmer,  Noah,  who  had  indecently 
exposed  himself  in  his  tent,  was  discovered  by  his  sons. 
Noah  blessed  the  two  sons  who  with  averted  face  covered 
him  with  a  plaid,  and  cursed  the  son  who  did  nothing  to 
protect  his  father,  (Gen.  9:20-27).  The  tricky  Jacob 
was  blessed  in  spite  of  his  deceitful  ways,. (Gen.  27:28f). 
Abraham,  the  founder  of  an  elect  nation  (Gen.  12:1-4) 
was  not  above  asking  his  wife  Sarah  to  tell  lies  to  the 
Egyptians,  (Gen.  12:10-13). 


J  believed  in  many  deities,  a  deity  for  each  of 


' 
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many  peoples.  Yahweh  was  especially  interested  in  the 
Israelites,  who  worshipped  him.  J  believed  that  this 
particular  Cod  of  Israel  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  worshippers  but  demanded  apropriate 
ritual  in  his  honour.  Dishonesty  did  not  arouse  his 
displeasure  nor  harsh  treatment  his  wrath,  (Gen.  16:4-14). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sweet  savour  of  a  burnt  offering 
delighted  him,  (Gen.  8:21).  Because  Yahweh  was  more 
interested  in  ritual  than  in  morality  the  laws  ascribed 
to  him  were  ritualistic.  These  laws,  given  in  Exodus  34, 
demanded  monolatry,  claimed  the  first-born  of  the  flocks 
for  Yahweh,  and  attempted  regulation  of  feasts  and 
sacrifices. 

The  amoral  nature  of  J’s  view  of  life  was  trans¬ 
cended  in  the  earljr  years  of  the  8th  century  B.G. 

E,  who  used  the  name  Elohim  for  deity,  was  the  author  of 
a  narrative  comparable  to  J’s  of  the  early  days  in 
Israel,  but  his  viewpoint  was  distinctly  ethical. 

Abraham  felt  the  need  of  justifying  deceit  .as  a  means  of 
saving  life,  (Gen.  20:1-18).  He  saw  too  that  Elohim, 
or  God,  did  not  demand  the  barbarous  practise  of  human 
sacrifice,  (Gen.  22:1-4).  E*s  code  of  laws  (Ex. 20:23  - 
23:14)  distinguished  between  murder  and  manslaughter  on 
the  grounds  of  different  intention.  , Striking  or  cursing 
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one’s  parents  was  punishable  by  death  --  harsh  punish¬ 
ment,  but  a  powerful  incentive  to  considerate  treatment 
of  parents.  Aliens,  widows  and  orphans  were  not  to  be 
oppressed.  Debt  legislation  was  to  allow  the  poverty- 
stricken  debtor  sufficient  clothing,  even  if  that  clothing 
had  been  offered  as  security.  Equalitarian  justice 
upheld  the  principle  of  life  for  life,  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  lash  for  a  lash.  Most  important  of  all,  E  went 
beyond  this  equalitarian  view  'by  invoking  help  for  a 
neighbour,  even  a  hostile  neighbour,  when  his  animals  had 
strayed  or  when  his  burdens  were  insupportable. 

The  marked  contrast  between  the  amorality  of  Z  and 
the  advanced  ethical  standards  found  in  E  has  caused  many 
to  rank  the  latter  with  the  writing'  prophets  of  the  8th 
century.  The;/  hold  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  moral 
plane,  the  same  moral  stratum  as  Amos,  Hosea  and  Micah. 

This  view,  however,  is  scarcely  accurate.  E  is  best 
remembered  as  a  narrator  concerned  with  morality,  while 
the  writing  prophets  were  the  proponents  of  moral  principle 
S  did  not  have  the  exalted  conception  of  a  moral  religion 
which  developed  shortly  after  his  time  in  Israel.  He 
was  a  story-teller.  The  prophets  were  reformers.  His 
standards  harmonized  with  much  of  their  teaching,  but 


. 
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his  conception  of  a  moral  religion  did  not  rise  to  the 
heights  where  he  viewed  God  as  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and 
omnipresent.  The  greatest  prophets,  however,  did  see 
God  as  lord  of  nature,  supreme  moral  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  lord  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  spiritual 
source  of  ethical  life.  It  was  Amos,  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoa,  and  not  E,  who  really  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  that  moral  religion  which  was  to  be  the  glory  of  Israel. 

Ethical  monolatry,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
religion  of  the  8th  century  prophets,  was  the  very  found¬ 
ation  of  Hebrew  ethics.  The  movement  which  they  originated 
was  marked  by  an  insistence  on  the  moral  holiness  of  God. 
God’s  power  could  penetrate  into  the  human  heart  and 
inscribe  his  laws  there,  his  moral  reach  extended  to 
earth’s  far  end  and  embraced  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female, 
slave  and  free  alike.  The  8th  century  prophets  gave  the 
world  a  new  conception  of  the  inward  nature  of  morality, 
deepened  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  moral  living.  They  accomplished  that  by 
their  faith  in  a  God  who  was  concerned  with  the  spirit  in 
man,  who  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space,  nor  incapable  of  rising  above  distinctions 
among  persons. 


The  development  of  moral  thought  amongst  the  Hebrews, 


found  notably  in  the  work  of  .linos,  Ho  sea,  Isaiah  and 
'  icah  and  others,  was  a  progression  along  three  Dines. 

It  meant  a  progression  away  from  contemporary  standards 
of  morality  towards  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  ...oral  living.  It  was  a  movement 
which  can  be  briefly  defined  as  the  process  whereby  man’s 
thoughts  about  morality  moved  inward,  outward  and  upward; 
from  ritual  and  outward  custom  to  the  spiritual  quality 
of  an  act;  from  narrow  ana  tribal  limitations  to  broad 
and  universal  principles;  from  personal  discrimination 
towards  something  approaching  equality. 

This  movement  in  Israel  faced  three  fundamental 
issues.  Was  morality  to  be  controlled  by  outward  custom 
and  ritual  or  by  an  inner  spirit?  Was  ethical  behaviour 
obligatory  only  in  prescribed  areas  or  binding  on  all  men 
everywhere?  Was  discrimination  amongst  individuals 
natural  and  right? 

Contemporary  morality,  in  the  8th  century,  was 
featured  by  a  belief  in  the  value  of  outward  customs 
and  rites.  In  fact  the  sole  standard  of  propriety  was  the 
outward  act  and  not  the  inner  feeling.  A  series  of 
military  victories  had  been  won  and  prosperity  had  come 
for  the  favoured  and  powerful  few.  Small  landholders 
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were  unable  to  compete  economically  with  large  estates 
worked  by  serfs  or  slaves.  Vicious  practices  and  increased 
wealth  went  hand  in  hand.  These  ill-gotten  gains  were 
signal  proof  of  the  divine  favour,  evidence  that  the 
current  custom  of  burnt  offering  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Cod.  Sacrifice  and  oblation  were  all  that  Cod  cared 
about.  Man  was  to  scrupulously  observe  the  proper  ritual 
and  all  would  prosper  who  did  so.  So  long  as  outward 
prosperity  continued  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  that  God,  the  rewarder  of  the  virtuous,  wanted  any¬ 
thing  more  than  outward  ceremonial. 

Amos,  Ec sea,  Isaiah  and  Micah  fiercely  denied  that 
ritual  alone  meant  virtue 9  They  cried  out  against  the 
crimes  of  those  who  would  ’’sell  honest  folk  for  money, 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  --  trample  down  the  poor 
like  dust.”  (Amos  2:6f).  Amos  cried  out  for  justice  and 
honesty.  ”Let  justice  well  up  like  fresh  water,  let 
honesty  roll  in  full  tide.”  (5:24).  He  ridiculed  the  custon 
of  sacrifice,  which  he  believed  Yahewh  hated.  ”Your  sacred 
festivals?  I  hate  them,  scorn  them.;  your  sacrifices? 

I  will  not  smell  their  smoke.”  (5:21f).  Eosea  pleaded 
that  Yahweh  wanted  love,  not  empty  ritual.  ’’Love  I 
desire,  not  sacrifice;  knowledge  of  God,  not  any  offering.” 
(Eos.  6:6).  Isaiah  uncovered  the  moral  sickness  of 
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Israel,  q  land  covered  by  "wounds,  unsqueezed,  unbandaged, 
unsoftened  with  oil."  (Is.  1:6).  The  slave  of  ritual 
would  never  cure  these.  "What  care  I  for  all  your  lavish 
sacrifices  the  Eternal  asks;  --  the  blood  of  bullocks 
and  of  goats  is  no  delight  to  me.  our  hands  are  full 
of  bloodshed;  wash  yourselves  clean,  banish  your  evil 
doings  from  my  sight,  cease  to  do  wrong,  learn  to  do  right, 
make  justice  all  your  aim,  and  put  a  check  on  violence, 
let  orphans  have  their  rights,  uphold  the  widow's  cause." 
(Is.  1:10-17).  Ivlicah  took  up  the  refrain  with  the 
classic  utterance,  "Shall  I  come  to  him  (Ys.hweh)  with 
sacrifices,  with  yearling  calves  to  offer?  0  man,  he  ' 
has  told  you  what  is  good;  what  does  the  Eternal  ask  from 
you  but  to  be  just  and  kind  and  live  in  quiet  fellowship 
with  your  God?"  (Mic.  6:6-8). 

Externalism,  the  ritualistic  view  of  morals,  found 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  these  great  moralists. 

Conduct  was  not  to  be  judged  virtuous  by  outward  ritual 
and  outward  prosperity.  Virtue  depended  .upon  the 
possession  of  an  inward  spirit  that  was  just,  honest, 
kindly,  temperate  and  loving. 

A  second  fundamental  issue  in  8th  century  contemporarj 
morality  was  the  extent  of  moral  obligation.  The  time- 
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honoured  view  was  that  moral  rights  and  duties  concerned 
only  the  tribe  or  nation,  one  homogeneous  group.  Those 
outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  group  were  alien  and 
foreign,  "oral  obligation  existed  only  within  that  realm 
under  Yahweh’s  sovereign  rule.  Yanwen  and  his  people 
were  bound  together  by  special  covenant  relationship,  and 
both  occupied  a  special  geographical  area.  Divine  favour 
was  granted  only  to  his  elect  people.  (Gen.  12:1-3).  He 
aided  his  folk  in  time  of  war,  so  that  Moses  exclaimed 
to  his  father-in-law,  ”1  see  now  that  the  Eternal  is 
stronger  than  all  other  gods,  for  he  has  routed  the 
haughty  foes  of  his  folk.”  (Ex.  18:11).  But  that  power  to 
help  his  worshippers  was  effective  only  in  certain  realms. 
His  power  was  so  circumscribed  geographically  that  to 
banish  an  individual  from  his  own  land  was  to  banish  him 
also  from  the  presence  of  his  Deity.  The  banished  David 
protested  that  ’’they  have  banished  me  this  day  from  all 
contact  with  the  Eternal’s  own  hand,  bidding  me  go  and 
worship  other  gods.  Oh,  may  my  blood  not  fall  to  the 
ground  far  from  the  Eternal’s  presence  I”  (I  Sam.  26:19f). 
Iwaaman  of  Aram  had  to  import  two  mule -loads  of  Yahweh*  s 
’native  land’  upon  which  to  build  an  altar  where  he  might 
worship  him.  (II  K.  5:17).  The  Hebrew  deity  was  in¬ 
effective  on  foreign  soil,  just  as  the  foreign  Baals  had 
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10  power  in  lands  other  than  their  own.  (Cf.  I  K.  18:25-29). 

This  conception  of  a  special  relation  between 
specific  deities  and  their  own  special  worshippers,  and 
the  strictly  limited  area  in  which  the  divine  imperative 
was  effective,  resulted  in  a  narrow  and  insular  view  of 
morality.  Anyone  who  wandered  into  foreign  territory 
governed  by  a  God  other  than  his  own  could  expect  treat¬ 
ment  untempered  by  any  moral  or  psychological  consideration, 
The  Alien  and  the  foreigner  were  entirely  apart  from  their 
own  land  and  their  own  deity.  Their  own  deity  was  power¬ 
less  to  help  then  and  the  resident  deity  was  either 
hostile,  or  at  the  best,  indifferent.  Since  Yahweh 
favoured  his  own  there  was  no  divine  imperative  to  show 
any  moral  consideration  for  those  outside  the  bonds  of 
his  chosen  race.  V/holesale  massacres  of  captured  enemies 
were  Quite  in  order.  (I  Sam.  15:18). 

The  8th  century  prophets  opposed  this  narrow  view 
of  ethical  obligation  and  divine  power.  They  pictured 
Yahweh  as  the  lord  of  a  universal  morality,  with  power 
effective  everywhere.  They  thought  of  him  as  ruler  of 
all  peoples.  Amos  believed  that  Yahweh  would  punish  the 
foreign  nations  of  Damascus,  Gaza,  Edom,  Ammon  and  Moab 
demonstrating  his  power  in  their  lands. (Amos  1:3,6,11,13). 
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Such  punishment  was  mite  in  line  with  their  accepted 
views.  But  when  he  included  Israel  in  the  list  of 
criminal  nations,  (Amos  2:1,6)  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  broader  understanding  of  justice,  a  new  conception  of 
the  impartiality  of  the  Deity.  He  blasted  the 
complacency  of  people  proud  of  their  special  relation¬ 
ship  to  Yahweh  by  the  withering  declaration  "What  are 
you  more  than  Ethiopians  to  me,  ye  Israelites,  the 
Eternal  asks?  I  brought  up  Israel  from  Egypt?  Yes,  and 
Philistines  from  Crete,  from  Kir  the  Aramaeans*"  (Amos 
9:7).  Similarly  Ml  call's  dire  prediction  of  suffering 
for  sinful  Israel  was  not  popular  amongst  those  accustomed 
to  thinking  themselves  favourites  of  Yahweh.  (Mic.  2:5-7). 
Isaiah  pictured  a  time  of  harmony  amongst  the  various 
people  and  of  common  worship  of  Yahweh.  (Is.  2:1-4). 

The  fundamental  issue  of  the  extent  of  moral 
obligation  found  one  view  that  was  narrow,  while  that  of 
the  great  prophets  was  a  broadening  and  expanding  view. 
This  was  the  second  point  of  difference  with  contemporary 
moral  standards  in  the  8th  century. 

The  third  issue  was  the  validity  of  discrimination 
in  regard  to  personal  rights.  Contemporary  standards 
held  certain  classes  such  as  slaves  and  women  to  be 
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on  an  inferior  plane  to  free  men.  The  8th  century 
prophets  opened  the  way  for  an  elevation  of  these 
"inferior”  beings.  They  did  not  proclaim  any  conception 
of  basic  rights  and  privileges  to  be  shared  by  all  alike, 
but  indirectly  their  principles  did  overcome  discriminatory 
standards.  Justice,  mercy  and  kindness  are  by  their  very 
nature  opposed  to  discrimination.  Because  the  prophets 
invoked  these  qualities  they  lifted  the  downtrodden.  They 
attacked  the  qualities  in  man’s  spirit  which  delight  in 
the  subordination  of  others.  They  did  not  attack  slavery 
as  an  established  institution,  nor  did  they  entirely 
prevent  the  subordination  of  women,  but  they  did  open  the 
way  for  a  broader  emancipation  and  a  chance  to  climb  up¬ 
ward  towards  a  more  equal  status.  Current  standards  held 
down  the  inferiors,  the  prophets  championed  the  oppressed 
and  the  downtrodden. 

The  three  issues  in  the  moral  world  --  outward 
ritual  versus  inward  spirit;  narrow  isolation  versus 
croad  inclusiveness;  inequality  versus  equality  —  were 
all  faced  in  the  days  of  Ho  sea,  Amos,  Isaiah  and  Ivlicah. 

The  prophetic  views  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew 
moral  code.  But  people  were  not  yet  ready  to  accept  them 
completely.  Just  as  amorality  and  morality  had  esisted 
side  by  side  in  the  very  earliest  dawning  of  moral  life, 
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so  too  did  conflicting  views  of  morality  in  the  seventh 
and  following  centuries.  Some  neople  continued  to  he 
believers  in  ritual,  narrowly  intolerant  of  others, 
discriminatory  and  unfair  in  their  treatment  of  others. 
Those  of  prophetic  minds  insisted  on  spiritual  qualities; 
upon  a  sense  of  obligation  not  circumscribed  by  narrow 
boundaries,  and  upon  a  sense  of  individual  values  which 
rose  above  distinctions  among  persons. 

This  contrast  in  priestly  and  prophetic  moral 
standards  is  clearly  evident  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
written  about  650  B.C.  It  represents  the  inclusion  in 
one  book  of  two  diverse  views  of  life,  the  one  view 
stemming  from  the  ritualistic  and  narrow,  the  other  from 
the  spiritual  and  broad  view  of  the  prophets. 

The  Decalogue,  as  given  in  Deuteronomy,  (Deut. 
5:7-21),  is  distinctively  moral  when  contrasted  with  the 
Exodus  wording.  It  laid  down  rules  providing  for 
worship  of  Yahweh  only.  It  called  for  honesty,  respect 
for  one’s  parents,  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day.  Murder, 
theft,  lust  and  covetousness  were  prohibited.  These 
laws  were  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over  as  purely  human 
institutions.  The  oft-repeated  phrase  ’’The  Eternal 
your  God”  impressed  upon  these  injunctions  a  divine 
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solemnity. 

Deuteronomy  was  fundamentally  theocratic.  Its 
basic  position  was  that  ’’The  Eternal,  the  Eternal  alone, 
is  our  God.  And  you  must  love  the  Eternal  your  God  with 
all  your  mind  and  all  your  soul  and  all  your  strength.’ 
(Deut.  6:4,5)...  ’For  the  Eternal  your  God  is  the 
supreme  God,  the  supreme  Lord,  the  Great  God,  mighty  and 
awful,  never  partial,  never  to  he  bribed;  he  secures 
justice  for  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  he  loves  an 
alien,  giving  him  food  and  clothing.’”  (Deut.  10:17f). 

Yet  this  transcendence  of  Yahweh  over  all  other  Gods  was 
not  so  much  a  soaring  above  other  Gods  as  a  trampling 
under  of  all  lesser  deities.  The  moral  demands  of  Yahewh 
were  lofty,  but  the  zeal  of  the  priests  overran  toleration. 
All  who  were  not  worshippers  of  Yahweh  were  liable  to 
merciless  extermination.  (Deut.  21:15-18).  In  later  days 
Zephaniah,  Nahum  and  Eabakkuk  took  up  the  refrain  and 
exulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  and  of 
Israel’s  God.  Religious  intolerance  and  extreme  nation¬ 
alism  owed  much  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  8th  century  prophets  and  Deuteronomy  had 
differing  views  of  the  function  and  worth  of  ritual. 

The  prophets  believed  that  ritual  was  not  acceptable 
when  employed  as  a  means  of  changing  Yahwehts  attitude 
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towards  his  worshippers.  Deuteronomy  accepted  ritual  a 
a  means  towards  changing  the  moral  attitude  of  the 
worshipper.  Ritual  could  be  employed  in  one  specified 
sanctuary  only  (12:13).  This  restriction  was  to  ensure 
that  ritual  could  be  kept  separate  from  the  rites  of 
other  people. 

The  ethical  value  of  Deuteronomy  was  hampered  too 
by  its  invocation  of  blessings  for  moral  behaviour  and 
curses  for  immorality.  Spiritual  vision  and  the  sense 
of  intrinsic  moral  worth  was  dulled  by  the  promise  of 
tempting  rewards  (28:1-14).  It  was  too  often  not  moral 
worth  but  ignoble  fear  when  people  conformed  to  ethical 
demands  enforced  by  terrible  punishment  (28:15-57). 
Yahweh  was  not  a  source  of  moral  inspiration  but  an 
ethical  slave -master. 

This  unhappy  compromise  of  principle  and  ritual 
found  in  Deuteronomy  marked  a  step  down  from  the  great 
prophets.  Its  influence  was  not  entirely  beneficial. 
This  was  clearly  seen  by  Jeremiah,  who  based  his  views 
not  so  much  on  that  work  as  on  the  standards  of  the 
earlier  prophets.  He  called  for  an  inward,  universal 
morality  based  on  God’s  laws  written  in  the  heart. 

(Jer.  31:27-34). 
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This  call  for  an  inward  morality  was  a  re-emphasis 
of  earlier  teachings.  Eut  Jeremiah  was  more  than  an 
imitator  of  the  great  masters  of  a  century  earlier.  The 
strong  individualism  of  the  man  which  enabled  him  to 
resist  contemporary  standards  held  by  the  masses  also 
tended  to  make  him  conceive  a  more  personal  view  of 
religion  and  morality. 

Previously  morality  had  been  considered  as  the 
function  of  a  group.  Each  group  was  looked  upon  as  an 
ethical  unit.  According  to  this  view  the  moral  quality 
of  the  group  and  of  any  individual  in  it  were  regarded 
as  synonymous.  By  this  principle  of  moral  solidarity  the 
good  quality  of  ten  righteous  men  would  have  averted 
punishment  in  spite  of  all  the  evil  of  Sod.om  and  Gomorrah. 
(Gen.  18:32).  Just  as  arbitrarily,  the  immorality  of  the 
one  might  result  in  the  punishment  of  the  many.  It  was 
the  principle  of  moral  solidarity  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  family  of  Ahab  for  the  sins  of  the 
father,  (I  K.  21:29). 

Reflection  upon  the  workings  of  this  principle  led 
to  a  modification  and  the  establishment  of  an  Individual¬ 
istic  ethical  theory.  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy  dimly 
apprehended  individualism  when  he  focused  attention  upon 
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the  particular  evil-doer  in  the  group  with  the  declaration 
that  ’everyone  shall  he  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin’. 
(Deut.  24:16).  This  principle,  enunciated  without 
comment  in  Deuteronomy,  was  elaborated  in  the  work  of 
Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  denied  the  validity  of  the  teaching 
that  children  should  suffer  for  their  parents’  acts;  or 
as  the  proverb  had  it,  if  the  fathers  ate  sour  grapes, 
the  children’s  teeth  would  he  set  on  edge.  (Jer.  31:29-30). 
This  exculpation,  however,  would,  according  to  Jeremiah, 
not  he  effective  until  a  coming  day  of  the  Lord.  True 
individualism  had  not  yet  been  attained  except  as  a 
promised  future  condition.  But  with  Ezekiel  there  came 
the  forthright  declaration  that  the  time  actually  had 
come  when  the  Israelites  must  recognize  individual 
responsibility.  (18:1-32).  Punishment  for  sin  was  not 
transferable  from  individual  to  individual. 

While  ethical  principles  were  being  worked  out  it 
became  manifest  that  morality  was  an  inward,  subjective 
or  spiritual  condition;  moral  responsibility  could  know 
no  boundaries,  and  the  individual  was  morally  distinguish- 
able  from  the  group.  This  marked  a  deeper  understanding 
of  ethics  and  the  way  of  virtue.  But  it  did  not  denote  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  rewards  of  virtue. 

The  nature  of  ethical  living  had  become  increasingly 
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well  known.  Moral  anarchy  and  confusion  of  principles  had 
gradually  been  replaced  by  an  ordered  and  morally  governed 
universe  of  ideas  and  principles.  The  Hebrews  had 
developed  an  etnos.  Its  creation  had  taken  generations, 
but  it  had  become  established.  Then  came  the  profound 
spiritual  experience  of  the  exile  and  captivity  in  Babylon 
and  the  spectacle  of  a  supposedly  just  God  permitting  his 
supposedly  righteous  people  to  suffer. 

Exile  and  captivity  brought  physical  and  spiritual 
suffering.  Defeat  was  humiliating,  but  even  more  dis¬ 
tressing  was  the  breakdown  of  assured  faith  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ways  of  God.  It  had  always  been  assumed 
that  righteousness  would  be  rewarded.  Minor  variations 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  people  from  age  to  age  had  not 
seriously  challenged  this  concention.  On  the  whole  it  had 
appeared  that  prosperity  had  attended  the  virtuous.  The 
prophets  had  insisted  that  prosperity  was  not  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  virtue  but  they  had  still  believed  virtue  would  be 
suitably  rewarded.  Goa  would  punish  the  wrong-doer,  but 
the  repentant  would  find  merciful  treatment  and  threatened 
destruction  would  never  come  to  pass  when  the  people 
turned  to  righteousness.  A  pleasant  land  and  a  goodly 
heritage  would  come  to  those  who  obeyed  God.  (lerem.  3:19). 
But  an  exiled,  humbled  and  repentaht  people  found  the 
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land  neither  pleasant  nor  goodly.  In  their  travail  of 
soul  they  called  out  for  a  release  from  their  troubles 
and  an  explanation  of  their  woes.  This  called  forth  an 
answer,  which  found  expression  in  the  writings  of 
Deutero-Isaiah.  (Isaiah,  ch.  40-55). 

Deutero-Isaiah  based  its  explanation  of  suffering 
on  the  doctrine  of  ethical  monotheism  as  distinct  from 
ethical  monolatry.  The  belief  that  Yahweh  was  only  one 
among  many  Gods  left  the  way  open  for  the  assumption  that 
suffering  came  to  Israel  because  Yahweh,  thwarted  by  other 
deities  more  powerful  than  himself,  was  powerless  to 
prevent  it.  Deutero-Isaiah  explicitly  denied  this. 

Yahweh  was  the  supreme  lord  of  the  universe  and  there  was 
no  other  deitie  whatsoever.  In  soaring  imagery  the  author 
presented  the  doctrine  of  ethical  monotheism.  Images  of 
other  deities  did  exist,  but  they  were  simply  the 
creations  of  man’s  hands,  inferior  to  the  men  who  created 
them,  and  had  no  basis  in  spiritual  reality.  They  were 
not  to  be  worshipped  as  Gods  nor  as  symbols  of  divinities 
actually  existent.  The  Israelites  were  not  to  be  over¬ 
awed  by  the  belief  in  other  deities,  crushed  by  a  belief 
that  Yahweh  was  insignificant  and  impotent.  ’’Fear  not, 
puny  Jacob,  petti7,  Israel,  I  will  help  you,  your  champion 
is  the  majestic  one  of  Israel  --  it  is  the  Sternal’s 
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promise.  Lo,  I  will  make  you  a  new  threshing  sledge 
furnished  with  sharp  teeth,  threshing  mountains  and 
heating  them  small,  turning  the  very  hills  to  chaff." 

(Is.  41:14f).  Yahweh  would  help  his  people,  and  no  other 
Deity  would  oppose  Him.  "No  god  was  formed  before  me, 
nor  shall  be  after  me;  I,  I  am  the  Sternal,  there  is  no 
saviour  besides  me  ...  From  of  old  I  am.  God,  and  from 
henceforth  the  same;  no  one  can  snatch  out  of  my  hand, 
and  what  I  do  none  can  reverse."  (43:10ff). 

Israel  was  not  a he  suffering  victim  of  malignant 
deities,  but  the  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh.  God  had 
chosen  Israel  for  a  divine  purpose..  Ee  had  endowed  his 
servant  with  his  spirit  to  carry  true  religion  to  the 
nations  and  establish  it  upon  earth,  (is.  32:1-4).  God 
would  prove  himself  supreme  in  all  the  world*  (45:22f). 

It  was  too  slight  a  thing  merely  to  release  Israel  from 
exile.  "I  now  appoint  you  to  bring  light  to  the  nations, 
that  my  salvation  ma y  reach  the  world's  end."  (49:6). 

Israel  was  not  to  be  thought  of  as  the  pitiful  and 
wretched  victim  of  powerful  enemies,  but  one  who  was 
accomplishing  the  exalted  purposes  of  God.  "Behold,  my 
servant  Israel  yet  shall  rise,  he  shall  be  raised  on  high." 
(52:13).  Israel  would  suffer,  but  the  redemptive  purposes 
of  God  would  be  achieved.  (53:4-12). 
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Deutero-Isaiah  interpreted  suffering  on  a  spiritual 
plane.  Those  who  saw  the  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh 
would  come  to  feel  that  they  had  been  wrong  to  despise 
Israel.  As  they  came  to  question  the  reasons  for  the 
servant’s  suffering  they  would  come  to  realize  that 
Israel  was  not  suffering  at  the  hands  of  God  for  its  own 
sins  but  because  others  had  sinned.  The  blows  that  fell 
to  him  brought  healing.  (53:5).  And  Israel’s  innocence 
would  finally  be  recognized.  "Yes,  many  shall  hold  my 
servant  blameless,  since  ’twas  their  guilt  he  bore. 
Therefore  shall  he  win  victory,  —  since  he  has  shed  his 
life-blood  --  bearing  the  great  world’s  sins,  and  inter¬ 
posing  for  rebellious  men.”  (Is.  53:12). 

Israel  was  a  servant,  not  a  victim.  God  was  all- 
powerful,  but  it  was  his  purpose  that  his  chosen  one 
would  bear  the  burdens  of  others.  Suffering  was  the 
symbol  of  a  divine  task,  and  not  punishment  for  evil. 

God  had  not  forsaken  his  people.  The  promise  that  had 
passed  his  lips  would  not  fall  fruitless  and  in  vain 
but  would  work  out  his  will  and  accomplish  his  purpose. 
(55:11).  There  was  a  moral  God  at  work  in  the  world  and 
through  Israel  he  would  accomplish  his  righteous  purpose. 
Transgressors  would  be  humbled,  self-righteousness  would 
be  destroyed,  innocence  would  be  supreme. 
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'1'he  coming  glorious  exaltation  of  a  righteous  Israel 
was  long  delayed.  With  the  delay,  the  soaring  idealism 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  tended  to  lose  its  appeal.  Deliverance 
from  suffering  seemed  preferable  to  deliverance  through 
suffering.  Desperate  people  hoped  for  divine  intervention 
and  a  happier  world. 

This  yearning  for  a  better  world  in  which  to  live  had 
long  characterized  the  Hebrew  people.  It  was  a  hope  which 
sprang  out  of  a  sense  of  impotence  in  a  hostile  world. 

They  were  dependent  upon  nature  for  their  very  living, 
and  upon  the  rulers  of  nature  for  their  existence.  Yahweh, 
as  destroyer  and  preserver,  was  the  one  who  could  accomplis: 
their  deliverance.  Jeremiah  prophesied  a  coming  day  of 
the  Lord,  a  bime  when  Yahweh  would  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Israel.  (Jer.  4:7  sea.).  Zephaniah  spoke  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  when  Israel’s  enemies  would  be  overthrown,  and 
a  righteous  few  would  be  left  to  en.joy  fame  and  peace  and 
good  fortune.  (Zenh.  1:4-6;  2:4;  2:8,12;  3:8-20). 

Hope  for  divine  intervention  and  a  happier  world 

centred  around  the  happier  world  as  a  creation  of  God, 

hut  throughout  the  Old  Testament  there  was  no  clear  idea 

as  to  how  God  would  accomplish  that  purpose.  With 
characteristic  disregard  of  secondary  agents,  the  Hebrews 

did  not  picture  to  themselves  any  special  agent  of 
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deliverance,  any  intermediary  between  God  and  man.  But 
since  Tahweh  could  not  work  in  a  void,  he  would  use  some 
earthly  personality  to  do  his  will.  The  hopes  of  the 
people  came  more  and  more  to  centre  in  a  special  person¬ 
ality,  someone  specially  designated  as  deliverer  of  the 
people . 


The  distinguishing  mark,  the  symbol  of  authority, 
of  any  earthly  ruler  had  always  been  the  anointing  with 
oil.  Anyone  who  would  deliver  the  Hebrews  from  their 
suffering  would  naturalljr  be  considered  an  anointed  one. 
The  name  for  the  anointed  one  was  Messiah.  Eaggai  and 
^echariah,  ^ate  in  -one  otn  century  B.O.  believed  that 
Yahweh  had  chosen  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Shealtiel, 
governor  of  Judah,  and  had  specially  designated  him  as  a 
deliverer  of  his  people.  The  anointed  ruler,  the 
messianic  prince,  would  gain  victory  and  happiness  through 
spiritual  agencies.  "Not  by  fighting,  not  by  force,  but 
by  my  spirit,”  declared  the  Lord  of  hosts.  (Zech.  4:6). 

Zechariah's  reference  to  fighting  and  force  as 
distinct  from  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  was  prophetic  of  later 
development  in  the  messianic  hope.  One  school  of  thought 
accepted  the  idea,  rather  than  denied,  that  the  anointed 
one  could  use  force.  The  other  school  of  thought  centred 
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around  the  supernatural,  and  believed  that  God  would 
achieve  his  purposes  through  a  special  revelation  of  his 
power.  Old  Testament  Messianism  and  the  Messianism  of  a 
later  day  were  both  alike  in  that  they  hoped  for  a  happy 
deliverance  from  suffering.  But  later  Messianic  hopes 
centred  about  a  definite  personality,  as  earlier  belief 
had  not,  and  those  hopes,  in  later  days,  increasingly 
revealed  two  different  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah. 
Early  Messianism  had  no  Messiah.  Later  Messianis  of  the 
inter-Testament  period  spoke  of  a  Bavidic  and  of  an 
apocalyptic  Messiah,  the  former  an  earthly  ruler  employing 
force,  the  latter  a  supra -mundane  personality  employing 
supernatural  agencies. 

The  unhappiness  of  the  Exile,  apd  the  unlooked  for 
delays  in  the  restoration  of  Israel’s  grandeur  fostered 
the  development  of  the  Messianic  hope.  They  fostered, 
too,  the  development  of  a  doctrine  of  a  blessed  future 
life.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  Sheol  was  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  Since  Sheol  was  not  under  the  control  of 
Yahweh,  it  constituted  only  a  grave  for  the  dead.  If 
rewards  or  punishments  came  at  all,  they  came  only  in 
the  life  of  the  known  world.  These  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments  did  not  always  seem  commensurate  with  the  lire  of 
the  individual,  as  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  pointed  out. 
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Ecclesiastes  said  it  did  not  make  any  difference  the  kind 
of  life  one  lived  so  far  as  rewards  and  punishments  were 
concerned.  Good  and  bad  fared  equally  well,  both 
suffered  as  much.  Job  presented  the  spectacle  of  an 
ideally  good  man  who  suffered  and  who  saw  that  the  evil 
often  prospered. 

Two  alternative  beliefs  were  possible  as  an 
explanation  of  this  difficulty.  If  an  earthly  existence 
were  all,  then  there  seemed  no  satisfying  answer  to  the 
questions  or  faith.  But  if  there  were  a  life  after  death, 
then  Yahweh  could  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  the 
evil-doer  in  the  after  world.  One  could  discard  in  its 
entirety  the  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards,  or  could 
accept  the  belief  that  virtue  would  be  rewarded  in  a 
blessed  future  life.  The  inter -Testament  literature  took 
the  latter  view.  Sheol  was  pictured  as  a  place  wherein 
moral  distinctions,  character  differences,  were  recognized 

it*' 

(I  Enoch  22:9,  13).  Special  provision  was  made  for  the 
righteous,  for  the  sinners  who  escaped  earthly  retribution 
and  a  third  division  in  Sheol  provided  for  sinners  who 
had  suffered  on  earth.  Religious  vision  had  broadened  out 
and  had  seen  beyond  the  confines  of  this  life  the 
possibility  of  a  new  life.  The  individual  and  the  group 
alike  were  seen  as  destined  for  a  new  heaven  and  anew 
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earth,  with  a  catastrophic  ending  of  the  world.  The 
ethics  and  the  Eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  were  to  be 
taken  up  and  incorporated  into  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Messianic  hope  and  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
focused  attention  upon  the  future.  Interest,  however, 
was  not  wholely  in  the  future.  There  was  also  an  interest 
in  the  past,  and  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  had  come 
down  to  them.  The  Scriptures,  many  of  them  very  ancient, 
were  highly  esteemed.  Rather  than  discard  the  teachings 
which  time  had  made  uncouth,  these  teachings  of  Scripture 
were  reinterpreted  and  applied  to  contemporary  situations. 
Exact  rulings,  based  on  these  interpretations,  provided 
the  most  minute  directions  for  the  proper  observance  of 
ancient  customs  and  moral  principles  as  in  trie  "traditions" 
of  the  .ischna.  Apocalypticism  made  vividly  realistic 
the  looked-for  deliverance  in  future,  while  legalism  made 
definitely  explicit  the  present  means  toward  righteousness. 

Jesus’  life  marked  the  turning  point  from  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Christian  religion.  But 
that  turning  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  completely 
different  thing,  a  radical  departure  from  the  past.  Eor 
the  moral  views  and  ethical  attituded  of  the  past  had 
been  so  varied  that  development  in  any  direction  was  an 
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outgrowth  from  an  earlier  standard.  There  were  those 
moralists  who  had  emphasized  ritual  and  ceremonial,  the 
outward  and  objective  aspect  of  morality.  There  were 
others  who  had  emphatically  denounced  ritual  and  upheld 
the  inward  and  subjective  aspect  of  morality.  Some  had 
been  narrow,  exclusive  and  intolerant.  Others  had  been 
broad,  inclusive  and  tolerant.  Israel  had  been  pictured 
as  the  chosen  of  C-od,  bearing  a  unique  relationship  to 
Yahweh.  She  had  been  pictured  as  one  within  a  broader 
fellowship  of  all  humanity.  Suffering  and  pain  were 
interpreted  as  tokens  of  guilt,  and  as  instruments  for 
good,  a  vicarious  atonement,  made  by  the  innocent.  Some 
people  had  fixed  the  boundaries  of  life  at  birth  and  death. 
Others  held  that  God  made  pre-existence  and  life  after 
death  both  possible. 

These  widely  differing  views  were  either  hostile 
or  receptive  to  almost  any  teaching.  They  reveal  that 
the  growth  from  amorality  into  morality  was  not  a  simple 
process  of  development,  unmarked  by  struggle  or  division. 
Many  opposing  conditions  helped  mould  and  determine  ethical 
principles  and  standards.  The  nomadic  desert  people  of 
Israel  who  had  penetrated  into  Canaan  had  been  loyal  to 
Yahweh  and  yet  had  faltered  in  their  loyalty.  The  stern 
demands  of  life  in  the  desert*  had  given  the  Hebrews  a 
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stronger  moral  fibre  than  was  found  amongst  the  prosperous 
and  loose-living  settlers  who  owned  loyalty  to  the  Baals. 
Yet  laxity  of  morals  and  prosperity  seemed  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  the  Canaanites  were  prosperous,  however 
questionable  their  morals.  The  wealth  of  the  haal- 
worshirpers  was  a  constant  temptation  to  depart  from  the 
worship  of  Yahweh.  Hope  of  material  betterment  led  many 
to  adopt  ways  of  life  conducive  to  that  end,  regardless 
of  their  ethical  quality. 

Group  customs  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
too,  had  their  part  to  play  in  shaping  the  moral  life 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  individual  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  group,  inseparably  hound  to  it  by  the  principle  of 
social  and  moral  solidarity.  This  curbed  individualism 
and  personal  idiosyncrasies,  and  enforced  conformity  to 
the  mores  of  the  group.  Yet  since  people  are  not  all 
alike  there  came,  too,  a  sense  of  individual  vrarth,  a 
realization  of  moral  distinction  between  individuals. 
Personal  idealism  and  an  individualistic  morality  offset 
the  tendency  to  reduce  everyone  to  a  common  level.  Group 
standards,  which  bolstered  up  the  morally  inferior,  also 
pulled  down  the  morally  superior.  An  individual  ethic 
counterbalanced  this. 


Hebrew  morality  and  the  diverse  nature  of  Hebrew 
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standards  of  righteousness  were  not  simply  the  end- 
product  of  individual  and  group  relationships  and  vary¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  and  political  conditions.  The 
ethical  life  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  simply 
represent  various  attempts  to  live  life  together  on  a 
moral  plane,  with  that  moral  plane  agnostic  or  frankly 
atheistic.  Their  standards  were  framed  on  a  metaphysical 
basis.  They  did  not  distinguish  between  morality  and 
religion,  but  constantly  affirmed  that  the  nature  and 
character  of  God  determined  the  moral  nature  and 
character  of  his  worshippers.  The  study  of  Hebrew 
ethical  thought  leads  inevitably  to  an  examination  into 
the  metaphysical  basis  of  ethics  and  the  Hebrew  conception 
of  deity. 


♦ 
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Chapter  Two 


THE  METAPHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  ETHICS 

The  Hebrew  people  did  not  distinguish  between 
morality  and  religion.  Theirs  was  not  a  utilitarian 
view  of  life  which  defined  the  good  as  the  pleasurable. 
Biological  or  sociological  necessity  did  not  impress  them 
as  ultimate  standards  of  behaviour.  They  believed  that 
morality  was  based  upon  the  known  character  of  the  Deity 
whom  they  worshipped.  God  had  created  man,  physically 
and  morally,  after  his  own  image. 

someone  has  remarked  that  ?,God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,  and  man  promptly  returned  the  compliment.” 

This  is  a  frank  avowal  of  the  anthropomorphic  nature  of 
our  conceptions  of  Deity,  but  it  over-simplifies  the  way 
in  which  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  develop. 
Crude  anthorpomorphism  permits  ready  transposition  of  the 
conception  of  man  and  the  conception  of  God.  If  God  and 
man  are  both  conceived  in  finite  terms,  then  the  conception 
of  God  and  the  conception  of  man  are  closely  parallel. 

But  if  God  be  thought  of  as  infinite  and  man  as  finite 
then  there  is  an  inseparable  relation  between  the  two, 
yet  one  wherein  man  and  God  are  not  one  and  the  same • 

The  finite  cannot  exclude  the  infinite,  and  the  infinite 
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cannot  be  confined  to  the  finite.  The  part  can  be 
contained  by  the  whole,  but  the  whole  cannot  be  contained 
in  the  part.  If  man’s  nature  is  like  God’s  then  God’s 
nature  is  like  man’s,  but  they  are  not  one  and  the  same, 
just  as  the  ocean  is  always  salt  water,  but  salt  water 
not  always  the  ocean. 

Hebrew  morality  was  based  on  the  essential  relation¬ 
ship  and  the  essential  difference  between  God  and  man. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  a  crudely  anthropomorphic  view  of 
an  amoral  deity  meeting  with  an  amoral  people.  God  took 
human  form,  walked  in  the  garden  (Gen.  3:8),  wrestled 
with  Jacob  (Gen.  32:24-30),  and  stood  before  Abraham  at 
Lamre ,  (Gen.  18:1).  He  punished  Adam  and  Eve  for  dis¬ 
obedience  and  drove  them  out  of  Eden,  not  because  they 
disobeyed  him  but  because  he  feared  they  would  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life  (Gen.  3:22-24).  The  blessing  of  Jacob  was 
the  sanctioning  of  a  trickster,  and  the  meeting  with 
Abraham  at  Mamre  was  one  in  which  Abraham  was  more  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  righteous  than  was  Yahweh  himself. 

Yahweh,  the  G-od  whom  they  worshipped,  was  pictured 
in  crudely  anthropomorphic  terms,  but  he  was  seen  as 
something  more  than  human.  He  enjoyed  a  control  over 
nature  that  no  man  could  have .  He  was  in  the  burning 
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bush  which  Moses  saw  in  the  wilderness,  (Bx.3:l-6). 

When  the  Israelites  warred  against  Philistia  in  the  time 
of  Samuel  it  was  Yahweh  who  confronted  the  Philistines 
on  the  plains  at  Mizpah  and  it  was  his  thunder  which 
routed  them.  (I  Sam.  7:10).  Elijah  was  in  conflict  with 
Baalism  and  the  storm  God  who  sent  his  lightnings  gave 
him  the  victory.  (I  K.  18:17-40). 

Since  Yahweh  had  superhuman  power  the  Israelites 
sought  an  alliance  with  him.  *ahweh  expressed  his 
willingness  to  be  an  enemy  to  their  enemies  and  a  foe  to 
their  foes  if  they  obeyed  him.  (Ex.  23:22).  He  had 
promised  that  he  would  make  the  children  of  Abraham  a 
great  people  (Gen.  12:1-3)  and  in  time  of  war  they  found 
in  the  stormy  deity  one  who  could  help  them  to  bedome  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  Yahweh  was  an  excellent  warrior 
who  girdled  the  Hebrews  with  strength,  cleared  the  way 
for  them  and  trained  them  in  methods  of  war.  (Ps.  18:  13, 
32,  34,  39). 

This  stormy  war  god  had  to  contend  with  the  deities 
worshipped  by  tribes  hostile  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  Hebrews,  however,  believed  that  Yahweh  had  a  more  or 
less  fixed  residence,  often  too  far  removed  to  ensure 
that  his  aid  would  be  forthcoming  in  time  to  prevent 
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defeat.  They  had  worshipped  God  at  Sinai  (Ex.  19:1)  and 
their  belief  was  that  he  inhabited  the  mountains.  From 
there  he  descended  to  aid  Deborah  in  her  fight  against 
Si sera,  and  met  with  Barak  near  Mount  Tabor  to  overthrow 
the  common  enemy.  (Jud.  4:4-15). 

In  a  mountainous  region  near  Yahweh’ s  dwelling  his 
power  was  readily  available.  But  since  the  Hebrews 
expressed  their  thought  of  Yahweh  in  anthropomorphic 
terms,  they  naturally  believed  this  man-like  God  would 
require  time  to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  and  any 
descent  into  the  plains  far  from  the  mountains  meant  a 
removal  and  separation  from  God.  He  was  a  territorial 
deity,  only  effective  in  certain  prescribed  areas.  His 
power  could  only  be  invoked  on  his  own  land,  so  that 
Naaman  had  to  take  two  mules’  loads  of  earth  back  with 
him  to  Syria  to  provide  a  place  for  an  altar  to  Yahweh. 
(II  K.  5:17). 

This  immobility  of  Yahweh  was  partially  overcome 
by  the  concept  of  the  portable  ark  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  their  deity.  Here  he  dwelt  in  power,  able  to  punish 
those  who  displeased  him.  He  killed  Uzzah  for  daring  to 
steady  the  Ark  while  it  was  being  transferred  from  Baal- 
Judah  to  Jerusalem.  (II  Sam.  6:3-8).  But  when  the  ark 
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was  left  with  the  household  of  Obed-edom  that  household 
prospered.  (II  3am.  6:11-12). 

Yahweh  gave  David  rest  from  his  enemies  (II  3am.  7:1) 
because  of  his  obedience  to  God  and  punished  those, 
who  like  the  idolatrous  Manasseh,  displeased  him.  (II  K. 
21:10-16).  He  punished  the  sons  of  Ahab  for  their 
father’s  crimes,  according  to  the  principle  of  moral 
solidarity,  but  let  Ahab  go  free  because  he  humbled  him¬ 
self  before  him.  (IK.  21:29).  Impudent  children  were 
not  merely  rebuked.  They  were  torn  apart  by  bears  in 
answer  to  ^lisha’s  curse.  (II  K,  2:23ff.). 

Yahweh,  as  conceived  in  early  Israel,  was  an 
irascible,  stormy  and  capricious  deity.  He  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  worshippers.  Judged  by  the 
light  of  later  standards  he  was  not  sufficiently  exact 
in  his  demands  for  honesty.  H^s  punishment  of  the 
innocent  was  unfair,  or  even  excessively  harsh  to  the 
point  of  cruelty.  He  was  merciless  to  enemies  and 
partisan  in  his  outlook.  But  there  was  a  certain  quality 
about  Yahweh  that  invoked  respect.  The  Greeks,  in  their 
pantheon,  had  deities  who  were  lustful  and  drunken. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  conception  of  Yahweh. 
Yahweh  never  sank  below  the  level  of  humanity,  but  was 
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always  something  more  than  human.  Those  who  sought 
after  righteousness  looked  for  it  in  God  and  found  it  in 
him  before  they  found  it  in  man.  He  never  sank  below  the 
prevalent  conception  of  morality,  was  never  guilty  of 
immorality  in  the  minds  of  his  worshippers.  He  might 
arouse  their  wrath,  but  never  their  contempt. 

The  superhuman  moral  excellence  of  Yahweh  made  it 
possible  for  the  prophets  to  find  in  him  the  ground  and 
basis  of  a  moral  world  of  law  and  order.  Because  Yahweh 
was  greater  than  his  worshippers  he  was  the  first  to  demand 
a  universal  righteousness.  He  rebuked  Gaza,  Ammon,  Edom 
and  Israel  alike.  (Amos  1:3,6;  2:1).  He  condemned  a 
world  in  which  there  was  "nothing  but  per.jury,  lying  and 
murder.  (Hcs.  4: If).  He  desired  love,  mercy  and  kindness. 
(Hos.  6:6,  lie.  6:8).  Morality  was  under  the  control  of 
God. 

Through  the  7th  century  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah 
were  the  outstanding  exponents  of  the  cause  of  moral 
behaviour  controlled  by  God.  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
demanded  loyalty  to  Yahweh  alone  amongst  all  deities.  He 
gave,  too,  explicit  form  to  the  moral  principles  of  the 
8th  century  prophets.  Jeremiah  pioneered  in  the  realm  of 
personal-  religion  and  an  inward  morality.  For  him  moral 
behaviour  was  the  result  of  obedience  to  God’s  laws 
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written  in  the  heart.  (Jer.  31:27-34). 

Deutero-Isaiah,  about  540  E.C.,  first  presented  the 
concept  that  there  was  only  one  God.  Yahweh  made  that 
perfectly  clear.  ”1  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last, 
there  is  no  god  beside  me,”  he  proclaimed.  The  one  true 
God  had  chosen  his  servant  to  carry  true  religion  to  the 
nations.  (Is.  42:1).  The  servant  would  suffer  but  be 
exalted,  and  thus  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God  would  be 
achieved.  (Is.  55:1-12).  It  was  a  conception  which  wove 
the  idea  of  suffering  into  the  fabric  of  men’s  thought 
of  God.  It  remained  for  Jesus  to  show  how  that  thought 
of  God  was  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Messianic  hope. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  individualism,  was  on  a 
distinctly  lower  plane  of  moral  idealism.  Many  of  his 
ideas  and  images  are  not  capable  of  being  visulaized. 
V.'eird  imagery  blurred  the  exact  nature  of  his  teaching. 
But  he  did  contribute  the  idea  of  the  individual  man 
standing  in  direct  relationship  to  God.  The  individual 
replaced  the  group  as  the  ethical  unit.  (Ez.  18:20). 

Ezekiel,  along  with  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets 
and  priests,  contributed  to  the  development  of  moral 
living  among  the  Hebrews.  They  presented  to  the  world 
the  conception  of  the  one  true  God  as  sovereign  ruler  of 
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the  universe,  and  supreme  authority  in  the  ethical  realm. 

Yahweh’s  character  was  majestic  and  his  utterances 
impressive.  Yet  two  major  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of 
steadfast  adherence  to  his  great  and  basic  principles. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
religions  of  other  races,  and  the  second  was  the  absence 
of  definite  rules  to  cover  any  given  moral  situation. 

Hebrew  ethics  had  a  metaphysical  basis  in  a  law-abiding, 
moral  God.  Legally  minded  believers  felt  that  something 
more  was  needed,  in  order  to  produce  a  law-abiding  and 
moral  people.  Thus  religion  became  increasingly  legal¬ 
istic.  The  moving  affirmations  of  God’s  power  and  right¬ 
eousness  were  replaced  by  minute  instructions  in  the  proper 
way  to  obey  him.  Metaphysics  was  overshadowed  by  law. 
Ultimate  principles  were  broken  down  to  provide  specific 
rules.  The  sweeping,  universal  demands  of  the  earlier 
moralists  were  re -interpreted  to  ensure  that  there  would 
be  a  rule  for  every  occasion,  ,fa  specific  declars.tion  of 
the  divine  will  applicable  to  a  given  case ." (1 )’ Morality 
in  Jesus’  time  had  become  adherence  to  legal  rules  rather 
than  heartfelt  obedience  to  commandments  issuing  out  of 
the  moral  nature  of  G-od. 


(1)  Herford,  The  Par  isees,  p.  73. 
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A  long  dravra  out  struggle  with  hostile  religious 
and  moral  forces  had  finally  produced  what  is  known  as 
intertestament  legalism.  Its  nature  and  its  fundamental 
weakness  will  he  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 


Chapter  Three 


INTERTESTAMENT  LEGALISM 

Religious  leaders  in  Israel  had  faced  challenges 
to  their  faith  from  the  earlest  times.  Loyalty  to  God 
could  be  maintained  only  with  a  law-abiding  people, 
faithful  to  the  rules  of  their  religion.  Baalism  had  to 
be  overthrown,  and  such  prophets  as  Elijah  and  Elisha 
struggled  fiercely  to  do  so.  Then  came  Amos,  Hosea, 

Isaiah  and  * cah  with  their  principles  of  living.  The 
writer  of  Deuteronomy  interpreted  their  principles  and 
Deuteronomy  became  the  most  important  book  of  the  religiou 
laws  of  the  Hebrew  people.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah  there 
came  the  beginning  of  exile,  and  in  exile  the  Hebrews 
confronted  the  powerful  nations  who  worshipped  other  Gods. 

Deuterr -Isaiah  transcended  the  religious  faith 
common  to  his  time  with  his  conception  of  the  Servant  of 
Yahweh  who  would  be  exalted,  and  whose  character  would 
win  the  recognition  and  loyalty  not  only  of  Israel  but  of 
all  nations.  Many  others  held  to  the  view  that  the  Hebrew 
religion  was  not  one  for  all  the  nations,  but  for  Israel 
only.  Jew  and  Gentile  were  to  be  separate.  Such  books 
as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  show  fine  men,  loyal  to  God,  and  who 
believed  intensely  in  a  separate  Israel. 
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The  Hebrews  returned  from  exile  and  resumed  life  in 
their  former  homeland.  That  life  was  interrupted  by  the 
conquering  armies  ol  Alexander  the  Great  and  nis  successor 
Once  again,  in  face  of  danger  to  their  religion,  there 
were  those  who  saw  good  in  the  conquerors,  and  those 
who  tried  to  maintain  at  whatever  cost  their  distinctive 
national  and  religious  culture.  In  168  B.C.  nationalistic 
feelings  ran  high,  and  Judas  Maccabeus  led  a  successful 
revolt  against  the  Hellenistic  over-lords.  The  Maccabean 
revolt  and  the  freedom  which  followed  did  not,  however, 
result  in  a  common  front  against  the  influence  of 
Hellenism. 

One  group,  known  as  the  Pharisees,  opposed  the 
Hellenistic  influence  on  religious  rather  than  political 
grounds.  Together  with  the  Sadduccees  they  comprised  the 
supreme  council  of  the  church,  known  as  the  Sanhedrin. 
Because  the  Pharisees  opposed  Hellenism  and  the  Sadduccees 
favoured  it,  a  split  in  the  Sanhedrin  was  inevitable. 

Phe  two  groups  went  their  different  intellectual  way, 
and  from  about  the  year  105  B.C.  and  after  the  Pharisees 
were  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  Hebrew  religious 
world . 


The  Pharisees  were  legalists  who  sought  to  maintain 
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tlieir  oheri sh-r1  T'p]jsion  by  giving  it  concrete  legal 
expression.  Legalism  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  of 
Torah. 

The  name  Torah  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the 
term  Law,  with  which  it  is  often  confused.  When  God 
revealed  himself  his  word,  whether  written  or  oral,  that 
revelation  was  TORAH.  The  prophetical  works  and  the 
Psalms,  although  not  legal  wTorks,  were  Torah,  revelations 
by  God  to  give  understanding  of  what  constituted  authentic 
and  normal  religious  life.  ’’The  comprehensive  name  for 
the  divine  revelation,  written  and  oral,  in  which  the  lews 
possessed  the  sole  standard  and  norm  of  their  religion 
is  TORAH. "(1) 

The  confusion  of  the  term  Torah  with  Law  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  Ezra  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  After  that 
time  the  legal  portion  of  Scripture,  the  Pentateuch, 
was  referred  to  as  Torah.  The  Pentateuch  was  ascribed  to 
Moses,  held  in  the  utmost  veneration  and  reverence  and 
regarded  as  authoritative. 

Many  of  the  early  laws  had  been  formulated  to  meet 
conditions  which  had  been  superceded.  Interpretations 
of  the  law  we re  necessary  ana  were  presented  orally.  As 
they  we re  made  they  formed  a  body  of  religious  teaching 


(1)  Moore,  Judaism,  Vol.  1,  p.  265. 
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known  as  the  Tradition  of  the  Elders.  The  Sadduccees 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Tradition  but  accepted  the 
written  Torah.  The  Pharisees  upheld  both  the  written  • 
and  unwritten  teachings  and  became  the  chief  proponents 
of  legalism. 

Interpretations  of  the  Scripture  were  of  two  types, 
known  as  haggadic  and  halachic.  Each  haggadah  was  an 
interpretation  designed  to  instruct  or  edify.  As  such 
it  dealt  with  questions  of  a  psychological  or  metaphysical 
nature.  Such  explanations  were  often  the  result  of  one 
man’s  opinion  only,  and  therefore  of  questionable 
authority.  The  halachic  type  of  interpretation  aimed 
at  precise  definition,  exact  rulings.  Each  halachah 
represented  not  individual  opinion  but  the  considered 
judgment  of  a  group  of  recognized  and  accepted  authorities. 
An  halachah  was  ”a  specific  declaration  of  the  divine 
will  applicable  to  a  given  case.” (1) 

These  two  types  of  interpretation  were  presented 
in  two  different  ways,  with  or  without  an  accompanying 
text  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  midrash  type 
gave  both  the  source  and  the  interpretation.  Sources  in 
the  Scripture  were  traced  out,  and  there  was  an  accompany - 


(1)  Herford,  The  Pharisees,  p.  73. 
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ing  interpretation.  The  second  type,  the  Mishnah,  did  not 
oresent  the  Scriptural  basis  with  the  interpretation.  The 
ishnah  was  made  up  of  teachings  transmitted  orally, 
halachoth  representing  the  legal  part  of  the  Jewish 
tradition,  and  haggadoth  representing  the  non-legal  part. 

The  midrash  could  be  haggadic  or  halachic,  and  the  mishnah 
likewise  could  be  haggadic  or  halachic.  The  term  Mishnah, 
however,  usually  refers  to  the  collection  of  halachoth 
made  by  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasil  in  the  3rd  century,  embodying 
all  the  oral  tradition  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Mishnah  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  The 
other  part  of  the  Talmud  was  known  as  the  Gemara.  The 
Gemara  gave  the  relationship  of  the  Mishnah  to  the  Torah. 

This  complicated  system  of  interpretation  of 
Scripture  was  applied  to  the  prohibitions  and  commands 
found  in  the  Torah.  Confusion  was  inevitable.  According 
to  Rabbinic  calculation  there  were  365  prohibitions  and 
248  positive  commands,  and  from  these  were  derived  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  secondary  interpretations.  This 
multiplicity  of  rules  was  so  troublesome  that  some 
Rabbis  attempted  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  easily  remembered 
principle  of  action  basic  in  all  morality.  Roteworthy 
is  Hillel’s  statement  that  "What  is  hateful  to  thee  do 
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rot  unto  thy  fellow  men:  this  is  the  whole  Law;  the  rest 
is  mere  commentary."  (1) 

This  forceful  summary,  presenting  the  negative 
aspect  of  the  Golden  Rule,  was  not  popular  with  other 
Rabbis.  It  obviated  learning  the  Torah  or  the  Tradition 
and  placed  them  at  best  in  a  position  of  secondary 
importance.  Rather  than  disregard  the  Torah  those  who 
loved  the  Torah  accepted  the  laws  in  their  entirety. 

The  vast  number  of  small  rules,  hard  to  remember 
and  observe,  constituted  one  defect  in  legalism.  Another 
fault  in  legalism  was  its  tendency  towards  casuistry  and 
quibbling.  Debates  arose  over  whether  or  not  cooks  should 
cover  up  hot  food  with  fine  or  coarse  hackled  flax.  The 
I.Iishnah  made  the  notation  that  "R.  Judah  forbids  fine 
hackled  flax  but  permits  the  coarse ."( Shabath  4:1).  So 
nicely  did  they  define  Sabbath  observance  and  the  labour 
laws  that  discussion  of  artificial  limbs  as  support  or 
burden  to  the  wearer  led  to  the  declaration  that  "A 
cripple  may  go  out  with  his  wooden  stump.  So  R.  Meir. 

Rut  R.  Jose  forbids  it."  (Shab.  6:8). 

Such  quibbling  often  resulted  in  a  callous  and 


(1)  Quoted  driect  from  the  Lishnah. 
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indifferent  attitude  towards  human  needs,  .as  an  example 
in  Shab.  2£:6  is  recorded  that  "If  a  man’s  hand  or  foot 
is  dislocated  he  may  not  pour  cold  water  over  it,  but  he 
may  wash  it  after  his  usual  fashion,  and  if  he  is  healed, 
he  is  healed."  At  other  times  instead  of  callousness, 
the  ruling  is  merely  ridiculous,  as  witness  the  law  of 
tithe ing  that  "If  a  man  said  to  his  fellow,  ’Here  is  a 
half-penny  for  thee;  give  me  five  figs  for  it,’  he  may 
not  eat  them  until  he  has  tithed  them.  3o  R.  Meir.  But 
R.  Judah  says:  ’If  he  (took  and)  ate  them  one  by  one  he 
is  exempt  but  if  he  took  several  at  a  time  he  is  liable 
to  ti-ohes."  (Aasseroth  2:5).  Such  minute  distinctions, 
ridiculous  or  callous,  constituted  a  serious  defect  in 
legal i sm. 

An  essential  feature  of  legalism  was  the  substitution 
of  outward  conformity  for  inward  spirit  as  a  criterion  of 
right  conduct.  Jeremiah,  in  the  7th  century,  had  voiced 
the  call  to  a  spiritual  morality.  "I  will  put  my  la w 
within  them,  writing  it  on  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be  a 
God  to  them,  and  they  to  me  a  people :’’ (Jer.  31:53). 

For  the  legalist,  this  was  not  sufficiently  objective. 
Behaviour  in  time  of  mourning,  for  example,  was  not  to 
be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  heart-felt  emotion  but 
was  to  be  governed  by  written  rules.  "Any  day  whereof 
it  is  written  in  the  Scroll  of  Fasting  that  ’none  may 
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mourn,  1  it  is  also  forbidden  to  mourn  the  day  before;  but 
it  is  permitted  the  following  day.  R.  Jose  says  it  is 
forbidden  both  the  day  before  and  the  following  day.” 
(Taanith  2:8,  ouoted  directly  from  Mishnah). 

Jesus  was  not  a  legalist,  but  he  did  maintain  the 
value  of  the  moral  ideal  behind  the  law,  and  retained  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  Law  itself.  He  reaffirmed 
and  reemphasized  rather  than  denied.  In  place  of  the 
complicated  rulings  of  the  legalists  he  invoked  the  rule 
expressed  in  the  time-honoured  and  deeply  revered  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  that  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength.”  He  paralleled  with 
this  the  commandment  of  Leviticus  19:18,  ”Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself jn  and  added  ”0n  these  two 
commandments  the  whole  law  hangeth,  and  the  prophets.” 
(Matt.  22:40).  Central  principles  rather  than  minute 
derivations,  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  cardinal  affirmations  of  the  Galilean. 

Jesus  protested  against  the  subordination  of  human 
needs  to  rigid  laws.  Legalism  was  wrong  if  it  insisted 
on  interpreting  the  laws  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to 
condone  indifference  to  suffering  or  disregard  of  life. 
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Rigid  legalism  could  be  callous.  Jesus  emphasized  the 
need  for  compassionate  service  and  sensitivity  to  needs 
of  living  creatures.  The  law  was  not  to  be  designed  as 
a  form  of  Frocrustean  bed  into  which  man’s  conduct  must 
be  fitted  regardless  of  the  suffering.  People  were  to 
do  good  rather  than  harm,  save  life  rather  than  kill, 
even  when  in  doing  so  one  came  into  conflict  with 
accepted  interpretations  of  the  Law.  "The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  so  that 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  was  good,  and  not  to  be  outruled 
as  a  form  of  work  where  work  was  forbidden  by  the 
Sabbath  laws  laid  down  in  the  time  of  Moses  or  the  other 
law  givers. 

Jesus  insisted  that  outward  conformity  was  not  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  an  inward  spirit  nor  a  criterion 
of  true  morality,  and  in  this  he  reaffirmed  and  re¬ 
emphasized  rather  than  denied  the  place  of  the  law.  "Woe 
to  you,  you  irreligious  scribes  and  Pharisees.  You  clean 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  plate,  but  inside  they  are 
filled  with  your  rapacity  and  self-indulgence.  Blind 
Pharisees.’  first  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  that 
the  outside  may  be  clean  as  well."  Outward  conformity 
with  the  lav/  could  be  product  of  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  claims  of  the  Law,  but  was  not  necessarily  so,  and 
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outward  justice  was  not  to  be  the  cloak  of  inward 
hypocrisy  and  iniouity.  When  the  law  was  truly  obeyed 
through  the  fulfilment  of  its  spiritual  requirements  then 
those  who  heard  would  understand  the  truth  that  Jesus 
came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law,  even  to  its 
last  jot  and  tittle. 

Jesus’  attitude  to  the  Law  has  necessitated  a  survey 
of  the  Old  Testament  moral  code  upon  which  Legalism  was 
based.  But  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  were  not 
solely  the  product  of  a  legalistic  soil.  They  were 
presented  in  the  midst  of  teachings  derived  not  only  from 
the  moral  strain  of  the  prophets  but  also  from  the  religiou: 
aspirations  of  the  apocalyptists.  Apocalypticism  was 
an  essential  feature  of  world  in  which  Jesus  lived,  and 
the  element  of  apocalypticism  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the 
New  Testament  must  be  recognized  and  assigned  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus. 


Chapter  Four 


THE  APOCALYPTIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  JESUS 

The  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  were  both 
political  and  religious.  While  opinion  was  not  unanimous 
about  the  means  which  God  would  employ  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  all  united  in  hoping  that  God  would  bring  about 
a  happy  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  life.  There  were 
political  evils  which  oppressed  them.  The  Jews  in  Jesus’ 
time  were  not  a  free  people.  •‘■heir  existence  was  that 
of  a  subject  race.  They  knew  the  dominant  power  of  Rome. 
They  knew,  too,  the  dominant  power  of  sin,  the  evil 
results  of  unrighteousness.  There  was  a  moral  law  in  the 
universe  which  they  were  commanded  to  obey.  But  where 
there  should  be  righteousness  they  all  too  often  found 
evil . 

Some  people  believed  that  God  would  accomplish 
deliverance  from  evil  by  means  of  another  Prophet, 

(I  Macc .  14:41)  or  a  second  Elijah,  (Mt.  11:14).  Still 
others  looked  for  a  Wise  Man,  (Sirach  8:8)  whose  sage 
counsel  would  guide  them  aright.  But  the  supremely 
important  hope  centred  about  the  person  and  work  of  a 
Messiah,  an  Anointed  One  chosen  by  God  to  accomplish 
his  purpose. 
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Zealous  patriots  thought  of  ]  essianic  redemption  as 
the  restoration  of  Israel’s  freedom  and  the  establishment 
of  a  great  nation  free  from  the  oppression  of  the  Gentiles. 
They  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  someone  of  David’s 
line  and  an  earthly  kingdom.  "Behold,  0  Lord,  and 
raise  up  unto  them  their  King,  the  son  of  David,  at  the 
time  in  the  which  Thou  seest,  0  God,  that  he  may  reign 
over  Israel  Thy  servant  and  gird  him  with  strength  that 
he  may  shatter  unrighteous  rulers  and  that  he  may  purge 
Jerusalem  from  nations  that  trample  her  down  to 
destruction.  (Ps.  Sol.  17:23ff).  Under  this  Davidic 
king  Israel  would  be  a  holy  and  righteous  people.  ’’lie 
shall  not  suffer  unrighteousness  to  lodge  any  more  in 
their  midst,"  they  said  to  one  another.  (Ps.  Sol.  17:29). 

Political  aspirations  were  powerful  in  Jesus’  time. 
Because  he  was  an  outstanding  personality  many  looked 
to  Jesus  as  a  political  leader.  They  said  of  him  that 
he  was  born  of  the  family  of  David,  (Lk.  2:3)  and 
triumphantly  hailed  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem  as  ’Son 
of  David’.  (Kk.  21:9).  But  those  who  saw  in  him  a 
potential  military  leader  had  to  abandon  that  hope  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  Their  disillusionment  over  the 
crucifixion  made  them  conclude  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
Messiah  after  all,  and  that  though  he  was  a  prophet 
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mighty  in  deed  and  word  he  was  not  the  redeemer  of  Israel, 
(Lk.  24:19-21). 

The  belief  that  Jesus  would  establish  an  earthly 
kingdom  under  God  was  given  up  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  had  not  shattered  unrighteous  rulers  nor  "purged 
Jerusalem  from  the  nations  that  trampled  her  down  to 
destruction!"  (Ps.  Sol.  17:25).  The  death  of  Jesus  denied 
the  validity  of  the  faith  in  him  as  Davidic  Messiah,  but 
it  still  left  the  way  open  for  an  apocalyptic  interpretation 
of  his  life.  Jesus  could  come  again  to  earth,  this  time 
as  the  apocalyptic  Messiah. 

This  transition  of  Christian  thought  from  the 
Davidic  hope  to  the  apocalyptic  hope  was  made  easier 
because  many  in  Israel  prior  to  the  time  of  Jesus  had 
come  to  believe  in  a  supramundane  Kingdom  of  God,  rather 
than  in  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  prophets  had  spoken  of 
the  moral  governance  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  an  historic 
future  Day  of  Yahweh.  He  would  destroy  evil  men.  (Is. 

26:10;  Ez.  7:7-10).  Their  thought  was  in  terms  of  the 
future  destiny  of  nations. 

The  exile  marked  the  downfall  of  an  earthly  nation 
and  the  national  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  were  shaken. 

As  the  decades  passed  and  Israel’s  national  greatness  was 
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not  restored  a  realistic  view  of  life  forced  the 
conclusion  that,  God’s  kingdom,  the  special  realm  of  his 
chosen  people,  meant  the  realm  where  God’s  sovereignty 
was  recognized,  hut  was  not  always  identifiable  with 
territory  governed  by  God.  God  had  a  subject  people, 
the  children  of  Israel,  but  often  these  had  no  land  they 
could  truly  call  their  own.  They  knew  brief  periods  of 
freedom,  but  the  ever  recurring  dust  of  conquering  armies 
obscured  the  thought  of  an  earthly  kingdom. 

As  earthly  hopes  for  national  redemption  faded  there 
arose  the  doctrine  of  a  blessed  future  life  wherein  the 
individual,  after  death,  would  find  a  realm  wherein  his 
hopes  would  be  realized.  Shed,  which  in  the  very 
earliest  time  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  grave, 

(Ps.  6:4,5;  88:10ff;  cf.  lob  3:14,15),  was  pictured  as 
the  abiding  place  of  departed  souls,  and  as  a  realm  where¬ 
in  some  distinction  existed  amongst  the  spirits.  Innocent 
people  would  enjoy  divine  favour,  and  would  catch  a 
vision  of  'God,  (Ps.  17:15).  Morally  discerning  men, 
such  as  Job,  saw  the  disparity  between  virtue  and  earthly 
welfare,  and  sought  for  a  vindicator,  an  Avenger.  "Still 
I  know  One  to  champion  me  at  last,  to  stand  up  for  me 
upon  earth.  This  body  may  break  up,  but  even  then  my 
life  shall  have  a  sight  of  God.”  (Job  19:25f).  It  was 
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no  t  a  general  or  formulated  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  but  did  reveal  the  desire  for  something 
beyond  the  earthly  realm  wherein  God  reigned  and  where 
his  kingdom  might  be  found.  The  continued  enthrallment 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  and  the  frequent  suffering  of 
righteous  individuals  during  their  lifetime  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  blessed  future  life  and  the  hope  for  a  supra- 
mundane  Kingdom  of  God. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  hope  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  there  emerged  the  hope  for  a  transcendent  kingdom 
achieved  by  miraculous  powers.  Earlier  Messianism 
which  had  no  definite  view  of  a  personal  Messiah,  now 
pictured  a  superhuman  apocalyptic  Messiah. 

Daniel,  one  of  the  earliest  apocalyptic  works,  had 
introduced  the  angel  Gabriel  (8:16)  and  the  archangel 
Michael  (12:1)  who  would  come  down  to  earth.  It  named 
a  Son  of  Man,  but  gave  no  further  details  (7:13). 

Enoch  emphasized  the  position  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Ee  was  pre-existent,  ’’named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
of  Spirits,  and  his  name  before  the  head  of  Days.” 

(I  En.  48:2).  Els  kingdom  was  to  be  one  of  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  where  "he  (would)  be  a  staff  to  the  right¬ 
eous  whereon  to  stay  themselves  ...  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  hope  of  those  ... 


troubled  of  heart.” 
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(I  En.  48:4).  He  would  overthrown  all  evil  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  for  he  was  "mighty 
in  all  the  secrets  of  righteousness",  (lb.  49:2). 

The  term  Son  of  Man  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  used 
by  John  only.  It  is  used  as  in  Enoch.  The  Son  of  Man 
would  come  unexpectedly,  (Lk.  12:42-46),  but  with  special 
signs  at  his  entrance,  (Enoch  48:2).  As  in  Enoch  he 
would  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  judging  Israel, 

(Sn.  49:2,  Lk.  22:30) (Also  cf.  En.  38:2;  51:3). 

The  Synoptics  speak  too  of  Apocalyptic  woes.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Mark,  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke 
and  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew  have  dire  pre¬ 
dictions.  There  was  to  be  a  time  of  wrath  and  suffering, 
a  day  of  judgment,  even  such  times  as  the  apocalypticists 
had  foretold,  (En.  1:7;  IV  Ezra  5:1-12).  The  Son  of  man 
would  be  accompanied  by  angels  and  attended  with  power, 
(Cr.  Dn.  8,  16,  12:1). 

The  prophets  conception  of  a  coming  day  .of  judgment 
was  framed  in  terms  of  their  own  day.  The  apocalyptic 
view  found  in  the  Synoptics  and  elsewhere  was  that  the 
time  was  in  the  future,  but  that  future  was  the  imminent 

and  immediate  future.  The  Kingdom  of  God  would  come 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  then  living.  Bystanders 


. 
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would  not  taste  of  death  until  they  saw  the  kingdom 
coming  with  power,  (Mk.  9:1,  of.  IV  Ezra  13: 24-36 )& 

I  The  s  s .  4:15). 

There  is  an  apocalyptic  element  in  the  Gospels. 

But  its  place  is  secondary  and  not  fundamental.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  an  important  fact  in  the  Christian  faith, 
was  definitely  not  in  the  apocalyptic  tradition.  It  was 
revolting  to  the  Jews,  unheard  of,  blasphemous,  (I  Cor. 
1:23).  But  it  was  the  crucified  Christ  who  inspired 
believers  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  (I  Cor.  1:24). 
Nor  was  the  life  of  Jesus  an  inspiration  because  he 
seemed  a  prototype  of  life  in  a  new  and  different  age. 

The  Galilean  was  concerned  with  contemporary  problems 
and  conditions  of  life  and  inspired  devotion  through  the 
way  he  faced  these  ever-present  problems.  His  temptations 
we re  the  age-old,  ever-present  desires  for  material 
rather  than  spiritual  food;  for  easy  ways  out  of  trouble 
and  for  power,  (Mt.  4:1-11).  He  spoke  of  money,  of 
pride  and  hypocrisy  and  ostentation  and  the  .hunger  for 
righteousness  and  purity  of  heart.  Such  a  man  as  Paul 
v/as  won  to  the  Christian  faith  because  he  shared  under 
earthly  conditions  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  that  life 
both  Jesus  and  Paul  felt  the  need  of  the  faith  that 
would  move  mountains.  (I  Cor.  13:2,  cf .  Mt.  17:20). 
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They  saw  the  dangers  in  judging  others,  (Horn.  2:6  cf. 

Mt.  7:1).  They  struggled  with  the  food  laws,  (Rom.  14:14 
cf.  Mk.  7:19). 

Paul  did  not  work  out  an  academic  denial  of  the 
apocalyptic  interpretation  of  Jesus,  but  his  faith  in 
him  as  the  Messiah  arose  out  of  his  spiritual  experience 
rather  than  out  of  his  apocalyptic  beliefs. 

An  academic  denial  of  the  apocalyptic  view  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Jesus’  teachings  were  not  rules 
applicable  to  set  conditions  but  were  statements  of 
principles  applicable  universally  and  eternally.  Mankind 
was  to  reflect  the  unchanging  character  of  God,  to  be 
perfect  as  their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.  The  nature 
of  God  and  not  the  nature  of  the  times  was  to  determine 
their  behaviour.  The  goodness  of  God  could  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  midst  of  evil  (Mt.  7:11;  5:48).  The 
future  Kingdom  of  God  was  already  proleptically  present 
and  therefore  its  ethical  demands  were  applicable  to  both 
present  and  future.  Its  ethics  were  not  interim  ethics 
valid  only  in  the  period  preceding  the  imminent  coming 
of  the  apocalyptic  order.  ”Ke  was  confident  that  God 
rules  the  world,  and  that  everything  is  ordered  by  Him, 
so  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his 
knowledge.  This  absolute  trust  in  a  God  who  is  reigning 
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now,  and  to  whose  will  we  may  submit  unreservedly,  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  and  if  we 
conceive  of  him  merely  as  the  herald  of  a  future  Kingdom 
we  take  the  keystone  out  of  his  teaching  and  out  of  the 
whole  story  of  his  life,  (1) 

Paul  demonstrated  practically  what  can  also  be 
demonstrated  academically,  that  the  apocalyptic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Jesus  is  not  completely  satisfactory, 
apocalyptic  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  Paul  and  in  the 
Synoptics  but  it  is  secondary  and  not  basic.  In  order  to 
ascertain  fundamental  quality  of  Jesus  teachings  one  must 
recognize  the  presence  of  apocalypticism,  but  apocalypt¬ 
icism  as  a  framework  and  not  the  substance  of  the  thought. 
His  phraseology,  the  framework  of  his  thought,  goes  back 
to  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  but  his  philosophy  of  life 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  God’s  kingdom  should  be 
perfectly  realized.  Time  has  made  the  ancient  form 
uncouth,  but  it’s  truth  endures  for  all  generations. 


(1)  Scott,  S.F. ,  Ethical  Teaching  of  jesus,  p.  44. 


Chapter  Five 


‘THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 

All  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  derived  from  Christian 
sources.  Ancient  manuscripts,  carefully  preserved  and 
sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  a  well-substantiated 
body  of  material,  are  extant.  From  these  documents  a 
history  of  Jesus  can  be  written. 

The  earliest  Christian  literature  is  the  letters  of 
Paul,  composed  twenty  years  and  more  after  the  death  of 
Jesus.  While  they  show  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  an 
historical  figure,  and  of  an  understanding  of  Jesus ’ 
teachings,  they  are  not  the  paramount  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  him.  The  Gospels,  particularly  the  Synoptics, 
provide  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  man  of  Nazareth. 

Forty  years  elapsed  after  Jesus’  death  before  the 
first  Gospel,  that  of  Mark,  wa s  given  written  form. 
Matthew  and  Luke  were  not  written  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century.  Why  the  delay? 

The  Gospels  were  not  speedily  written  because  the 
early  Christians  believed  in  an  imminent  Second  Coming 
of  Christ.  The  earthly,  crucified  Jesus  would  very  soon 
return  in  all  the  glory  of  a  resurrection  body  as  the 
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apocalyntic  Messiah.  They  were  even  then  "in  the  presence 
or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming."  While  still 
alive  Christian  believers  would  be  caught  up  in  the  glory 
of  the  new  age.  In  the  glory  of  that  new  era  written 
Gospels  would  be  irrelevant,  unnecessary.  Only  gradually, 
as  the  apocalyptic  view  dimmed,  there  came  the  demand  for 
permanent,  records  of  Jesus’  life. 

Secondly,  the  first  converts  to  the  new  Christian 
faith  were  not  a  cultured,  literary,  and  historically 
inquisitive  group.  There  were  "not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  and  did  they  not 
ask  for  a  new  body  of  Christian  literature.  The  Jewish 
Scriptures  seemed  adequate.  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?" 
was  for  them  not  an  invitation  to  enquire  into  the 
historical  validity  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  but  an 
invitation,  a  challenge  to  accept  or  deny  them  as 
presented . 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Sacred  Jewish 
Scriptures  brooked  no  rivals.  Oral  tradition  ana  inter¬ 
pretation  was  readily  accepted  as  a  vehicle  for  new 
teachings.  To  formulate  a  new  body  of  Scripture  would 
only  needlessly  antagonize  the  Jews.  Oral  tradition, 
because  it  was  secondary  yet  authoritative,  was  the 
natural  medium  for  presenting  Jesus’  teachings.  Jewish 
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Christians  inhibited  the  writing  of  Gospels,  but  the 
Gentiles  needed  them,  and  their  presence  in  the  Christian 
church  stimulated  the  demand  for  a  new  body  of  sacred 

1 iterature . 

Finally,  economic  reasons  delayed  the  written 
Gospel.  Writing  materials  were  costly.  Even  second  hand 
material  was  pressed  into  service  after  having  been 
erased.  The  prohibitive  cost  of  manuscripts  was  a 
difficulty  onljr  overcome  after  years  of  effort,  after  a 
long  period  of  expansion  in  the  church. 

The  expected  parousia,  lack  of  historical  curiosity, 
the  accepted  method  of  oral  tradition  and  actual  poverty 
postponed  writing  of  the  first  Gospel  up  to  the  year 
70  A.D.  mark’s  was  the  earliest,  followed  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  still  later  by  John. 

The  Gospels  were  written  for  a  purpose.  The  long- 
delayed  parousia  had  blurred  the, vivid  apocalyptic  hope. 
Interest  developed  in  the  historical  life  of  Jesus,  a 
curiosity  that  had  to  be  satisfied.  Nor  was  it  mere 
idle  curiosity,  for  historically  minded  Christians 
demanded  reliable  Information  that  would  enable  them  to 
"Trace  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first", 
that  they  might  know  "the  certainty  concerning  the  things 
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wherein  (they  were)  instructed.”  (Lk.  1:1  seq.).  Christian 
preachers  sought  sermon  material,  useful  illustrations 
and  lessons  for  the  edification  of  believers  and  the 
conversion  of  non-believers.  Persecuted  Christians  found 
in  the  written  word  an  anchor  for  their  hopes  to  sustain 
them  in  their  trouble.  The  oral  tradition  helped,  but 
it  lacked  the  permanent  and  enduring  quality  of  scripture. 
Only  a  written  Gospel  could  be  Sacred  Scripture  and  endue 
with  all  the  spiritual  power  which  ages  of  reverence  for 
Scripture  impart.  So  the  Gospels  were  written. 

The  Gospels  of  I  ark,  xiatthew  and  Luke  are  known  as 
the  Synoptics.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  root 
meaning  "with  the  same  eye."  They  are  all  written  in 
similar  fashion,  with  much  material  in  common.  The  fourth 
Gospel,  that  of  Lohn,  differs  widely  from  them  in 
material  and  viewpoint.  So  marked  are  these  differences 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  thesis  to  resolve 
them,  and  only  the  Synoptics  will  be  used  as  sources. 

Criticism  of  the  Gospels  has  taken  two  forms,  known 
as  literary  criticism  and  form  criticism,  or  Formge schichte , 
Literary  critics  seek  to  determine  the  documents  employed 
by  the  evangelists,  point  out  any  editorial  revisions, 
and  block  out  the  material  used  as  sources.  By  arranging 
the  Gospels  in  parallel  columns  and  noting  similarities 
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and  differences  both  the  probable  source  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  source  can  be  ascertained.  Form  critics 
study  the  types  of  material  found  in  the  Gospel,  and  the 
form  in  which  the  Gospels  were  transmitted  before  the 
written  Gospel.  They  note  that  the  Gospels  are 
collections  of  various  types  of  material:  sayings, 
proverbs,  Durables,  paradigms,  tales  and  legends,  each 
with  characteristic  form,  and  all  evolving  out  of  the 
original  oral  tradition,  moulded  into  their  present  form 
by  the  Christian  church. 

Oral  tradition  antedated  all  the  written  Gospels, 
and  these  must  have  made  use  of  that  tradition.  Paul 
passed  on  an  account  ’’received  from  the  Lord,”  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (I  Cor.  11:23).  Luke 
recorded  information  supplied  by  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,  (Lk.  l:lff).  Evangelists  preached 
the  story  of  Jesus,  (I  Cor.  12:28)  perpetuating  orally 
his  teachings. 

This  group  of  apostolic  men,  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word  instructed  their  hearers  in 
Christian  truth  so  that  the  Christian  community  was  versed 
in  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  and  able  to  supply  later 
generations  with  authentic  information. 


Sometimes  it  would  be  the  community,  sometimes  it 
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would  be  an  individual  who  provided  the  material  for  the 
Gospels.  As  an  example  of  a  Gospel  from  individual  and 
composite  sources  there  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Fapias,  ) ishop  of  Eierapolis,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  second  century,  declared  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  based 
upon,  information  supplied  by  the  Disciple  Peter.  "Mark 
having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down 
accurately  everything  that  he  remembered,  without 
recording  in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ. 
So  then  Mark  made  no  mistake  while  the  thus  wrote  some 
things  as  he  remembered  them;  for  he  made  it  his  one  care 
not  to  omit  anything  that  he  heard,  or  to  set  down  any 
false  statement  therein."  (Eusebius  Ecc.  Hist.  Ill  39:15). 

The  Gospel,  however,  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  a 
faultless  original.  The  opening  is  confused;  Scriptural 
quotations  and  references  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Abiathar 
are  erroneous  (Mai.  3:1;  Mk.  2:26;  cf.  I  Sam.  21:1  see . ) 
and  reference  is  made  to  a  written  original  in  the  section 
known  as  the  Little  Apocalypse,  (Kk.  13:14).  Two 
explanations  of  the  eating  with  unwashen  hands  were  given, 
one  defending  that  action  and  "making  all.  meats  clean," 
(Mk.  7L19 )  and  the  other  asserting  the  ethical  supremacy 
of  inner  attitude  rather  than  outward  act,  (Mk.  7:20ff). 
Whether  or  not  Mark's  Gospel  is  based  upon  Peter's 
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memoirs  it  has  been  influenced  by  reflection  and  inferences 
drawn  by  the  Christian  community  from  its  teachings.  It 
is  not  a  purely  objective  record  of  the  teachings  of 

Jesus. 

Luke  and  Matthew  made  numerous  and  striking  alter¬ 
ations  of  Lark, .which  they  used  as  a  source.  Luke’s 
account  of  Jairus’  daughter  and  the  woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood  omitted  the  slur  upon  Jesus’  intelligence  which 
was  found  in  the  earlier  Gospel  (Mk.  5:31,  cf.  Lk.  8:45f). 
The  man  casting  out  demons  (Mk.  9:38-41  cf.  Lk.  9:49,50) 
was  rebuked  by  the  disciples  as  an  inferior  who  did  not 
follow  them.  Luke  declared  the  rebuke  was  because  the  man 
did  not  follow  Jesus  as  did  the  other  disciples.  The 
evangelist  entirely  omitted  the  puzzling  account  of  the 
cursing  of  the  fig  tree  (Mk.  11:12-14,  cf.  Mt.  21:18,19) 
but  it  was  included  by  Matthew.  That  Luke  did  use  Mark 
as  a  source  is  borne  out  by  the  numerous  parallel  passages 
in  the  two  Gospels,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  retell  the 
story  of  Jesus  and  to  amend  it  in  accordance  with  his  own 
conception  of  Jesus  and  his  own  religious  experience,  and 
his  own  extensive  source  materials. 

Matthew  made  alterations  to  Mark’s  Gospel.  In  the 
sections  concerning  divorce  (Mk.  10:2-12;  Mt.  19:3-12) 
Matthew  paralleled  the  earlier  version  but  with  two 
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signi i leant  changes.  'ho  first  of  these  was  a  correction. 
Mark  had  carelessly  stated  that  oses  had  made  the 
commandments ,  but  in  reality  those  laws  were  from  God. 
Matthew  discreetly  omitted  mention  of  the  blunder,  and 
silently  passed  it  over. 

i’he  second  change  made  concerning  divorce  was  a 
departure  from  an  original  idealistic  view  of  marriage. 
Loth  evangelists  present  the  ideal  of  a  permanent  and 
Indissoluble  marriage  bond,  but  only  Mark  consistently 
upheld  that  view.  Matthew  stated  that  fornication  was 
grounds  for  divorce.  This  view,  acceptable  to  those  who 
received  the  Gospel,  is  probably  the  less  original  of 
the  two . 

Mark  was  not  the  only  source  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  There  are  many  parallel  sections  not  found  in 
Mark,  but  evidently  based  on  a  common  source.  This 
common  source,  known  as  Q,  from  the  initial  letter  of  the 
German  word  Quelle,  or  Source,  was  ma.de  up  of  teachings 
of  Jesus f  Its  presence  is  indicated  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptisr  (Mt.  3:7-10; 

Lk.  3:7-9)  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5:1-16; 

Lk.  6:20-26;  lit.  5:25,26;  Lk.  12:58,59,  etc.). 

Matthew  and  Luke  also  have  material  peculiar  to  them- 
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selves.  Only  Luke  tells  or  the  rich  fool  (Lk.  12:13-21) 
and  only  Matthew  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Son  of  Man,  (Mt. 
25:31-46).  These  may  be  ascribed  to  sources  known  as 
L  and  M. 

<he  source  critics  list  as  written  sources  for  the 
Gospels,  Mark,  Q,  M  and  L.  Antedating  all  of  these  there 
was  the  unwritten  Gospel,  the  Oral  Tradition.  That 
tradition  has  oeen  stuaied  and  its  material  classified 
by  the  form  Critics.  Their  findings  throw  light  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  form  Critics  point  out  that  the  Gospels  are  all 
made  up  of  different  sections  loosely  strung  on  a  frame  of 
narrative,  and  resemble  different  sizes  and  colours  of 
beads  strung  together.  These  pericope,  or  short  and 
isolated  sections  compose  the  Synoptics. 

Oral  transmission  left  its  imprint  upon  the  Gospel. 
In  that  transmission  all  irrelevant  and  transitory  details 
were  sloughed  off.  Names  of  peo  le  and  places  were 
omitted.  hen  he  was  alone  (somewhere  in  Galilee)  those 
about  him  asked  him  questions,  (Mk.  4:10).  He  told  them 
the  answers  to  life’s  cue st ions  (lit.  13:23-33;  16:2; 

Mk.  10:14,  27,  32).  A  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  came  to 
him  (Ilk.  5:2),  a  certain  group  known  as  the  Pharisees  and 
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Sadducees  questioned  him  on  various  occasions  (Mt.  16:1; 
15:1),  certain  rulers  visited  him,  (Mt.  9:18).  All 
unnecessary  details  were  omitted. 

The  order  of  events  was  only  roughly  preserved. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  of  Luke  makes  no  mention  of  entrance 
and  of  exit.  He  said  "unto  the  disciples"  (v.  1)  "and 
the  Pharisees  ...  heard"  (v.  14)  and  he  said  "unto  his 
disciples"  (Lk.  17:1)  words  of  warning.  They  visited 
Samaria  and  Galilee  (Lk.  17:11)  and  Jericho,  and  Pethpage 
and  Jerusalem,  which  was  a  natural  sequence.  But  in 
general  the  order  of  events  and  the  scenes  of  action  are 
only  slightly  related.  ..or  do  all  the  Evangelists  arrange 
all  incidents  in  the  same  order.  There  are  innumerable 
times  when  parallel  material  is  presented  in  non-parallel 
sections,  (Mt-.  5:l-16//s;  Mk.  3:13  //s )  (Mt .  11:20  //§;  Mk. 
1:2,4:9b  //s). 

These  sections,  so  loosely  strung  together,  bear 
different  forms.  The  shortest  unit  of  all  is  the  proverb 
or  epigram.  These  are  brief  and  very  often  paradoxical. 

As  examples,  there  are  the  sayings  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam  (Mt.  7:3),  the  salt  of  the  earth  (Mt.  5:13),  and  the 
saying  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  (At.  6:24). 
Sometimes  these  sayings  are  referred  back  to  an  Old 
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Testament  saying,  as  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  wa:  said,  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  but  I  say  unto 
you,  Resist  not,”  (Ft.  5:38//s).  Occasionally  these  brief 
sayings  were  expanded  by  the  early  church  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  conduct.  Luke’s  injunction  to  be  conciliatory 
was  enlarged  in  Matthew  to  give  the  proper  treatment  of 
those  who  would  not  be  appeased,  (Lk.  17:3  cf.  Mt.  18:15-17) 

A  longer  type  of  section  in  the  Gospels  is  the 
paradigm  or  apothegm  or  pronouncement  story.  They  consist 
of  short  illustrative  stories  embodying  some  saying  of 
Jesus,  and  were  probably  used  to  drive  home  some  point  in 
preaching  and  provide  a  rule  of  life.  Only  the  essential 
descriptive  details  are  given,  the  beginning  and  end  are 
conventional,  and  the  narrative  ends  with  a  thought  use¬ 
ful  in  preaching  ana  a  pronouncement  of  the  effect  of  the 
saying.  They  do  not  always  bear  the  characteristic 
features,  and  are  not  absolutely  identical.  Examples  of 
what  may  be  called  pure  paradigms  are  the  blessing  of 
little  children  (Mk.  10 :13-lB//s ) ,  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
(Ilk.  14:3-9)  and  paying  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk.  10 :13-16//s ) . 
Less  perfect  examples  of  paradigms  are  the  rejection  at 
L'azareth  (Mk.  12:13-17)  the  rich  young  man  (Mk.  10:17-31), 
and  the  healing  of  Bartimaeus,  (Mk.  10:46-52). 


Tales  constitute  a  third  type  of  section.  They 
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are  richer  in  descriptive  details  than  are  the  paradigms. 
Like  the  paradigms,  they  frequently  end  in  acclamations. 
Injunctions  to  silence  are  frequently  found.  They  are 
miraculous,  and  lacking  in  devotional  material  and  in 
sayings  of  Jesus.  Believers  in  miracles  would  find  in  them 
proof  of  Jesus’  power.  Examples  of  tales  are  the  healing 
of  Jairus’  daughter  (rk.  5:21-42),  the  stilling  of  the 
tempest  (Mk.  4:35-41),  the  healing  of  a  leper  (Mk.  1:40-45) 
and  the  walking  on  the  sea  (Mk.  6:47-56). 

Legends  are  narratives  about  saintly  characters. 

There  are  very  few  of  these  in  the  Gospels.  The  visit  to 
Jerusalem  in  Jesus’  boyhood  is  vitally  concerned  with 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  therefore  can  be  classified  as 
legendary  (Lk.  2:41-50).  The  attempted  casting  into  the 
sea  (Lk.  4:29f),  and  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary  (Lk. 
10:38-42),  are  also  of  this  type.  The  term  does  not 
denote  falsity  or  improbability  as  used  bjr  Dibelius  and 
others,  but  the  term  is  not  very  happily  chosen. 

Parables  are  numerous  and  constitute  an  important 
source  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  were  a  familiar 
method  of  presenting  teaching  by  both  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  had  been  known  in  Old  Testament  times,  as 
referred  to  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,  (lit.  13:35,  quoting  Ps. 

78:2).  They  range  in  length  from  simple  metaphors  to 
complete  stories,  but  all  are  alike  in  that  each 
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parable  was  intended  to  portray  only  one  single  central 
thought.  Unlike  allegories,  the  details  of  the  parables 
have  not  special  meanings  but  serve  to  clarify  and  re¬ 
inforce  the  parables  dominant  purpose.  They  were 
applicable  to  the  immediate  situation  only. 

The  Parables  of  the  Soils  and  of  the  Tares  and  the 
explanations  given  in  the  Gospels  make  an  excellent  study 
for  the  parables  and  their  Biblical  interpretation  are 
most  unusual  (Mt.  13:24-30,  cf.  Mt.  13:36-43).  In  both 
parables  one  central  thought  is  readily  discernible. 

That  of  the  soils  emphasizes  varying  productivity,  that 
of  the  tares  the  need  cf  leaving  to  a  suitable  time  the 
uprooting  of  good  and  bad  alike.  Taken  as  applicable  to 
a  specific  situation,  the  parable  of  the  soils  would 
encourage  with  the  thought  of  abundant  returns  from  ex¬ 
pended  efforts.  In  times  of  apparent  failure  to  think  of 
abundant  increase  was  stimulating.  G-ood  seed  might  not 
produce  on  the  rocks  or  in  the  midst  of  thistles  but  it 
would  produce  mightily  on  good  land.  The  parable,  it 
should  be  noted,  made  no  distinction  in  seed,  but  in 
soil  only. 

The  explanation  treated  the  parable  as  allegorical. 
But  that  explanation  spoke  of  differences  in  seed  rather 
than  differences  in  soil.  One  type  of  seed  is  taken  away 
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by  the  evil  one,  another  type  is  shallow  and  cannot  endure, 
another  is  filled  with  the  rotten  deceitfulness  of  riches 
and  the  third  type  is  sound  and  fertile.  The  parable 
emphasized  the  fact  of  varying  productivity,  the  explanation 
provided  reasons  for  the  varying  productivity.  The  one 
said  the  difference  lay  in  the  soil,  the  other  said  the 
difference  lay  in  the  seed.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
explanation  is  not  original  with  Jesus,  but  represents 
the  application  given  the  parable  in  the  time  of  the 
evangelists . 

The  parable  of  the  tares  provided  a  simple  and  clear 
cut  warning  against  the  impetuous  destruction  of  good  in 
the  effort  to  eradicate  evil.  The  explanation  of  the 
parable  is  not  nearly  so  vivid.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation  the  sower  is  the  Son  of  man  and  he  sows  the  sons 
of  the  Kingdom.  Only  after  the  Son  of  Man  has  come  does 
evil,  the  devil,  appear  to  sow  his  evil  sons.  Does  this 
mean  that  Jesus  was  teaching  that  there  would  be  no  evil 
people  in  the  world  until  after  the  coming  o,f  the  Son  of 
man?  To  accept  that  explanation  is  to  lose  all  touch  with 
reality  as  Jesus  saw  it. 

These  two  allegorical  interpretations,  manifestly 
improbable,  serve  to  invalidate  the  belief  the  parables 
are  allegories.  They  do  indicate  however,  the  use  to 
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which  the  parables  were  'ut  ew  Testament  times,  and 
show  the  presence  of  Christian  reflection  upon  the  original 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

Source  unu  form  criticism  both  reveal  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  must  be  understood  as  teachings 
recorded  and  transmitted  by  the  Christian  community.  The 
attitude  to  those  teachings  was  not  static  but  dynamic. 
Appreciation  of  Jesus  was  a  growing  understanding  and  a 
constantly  heightening  reverence.  That  appreciative 
reverence  influenced  the  wording  of  the  Gospels.  For  that 
reason  the  teachings  of  Jesus’must  be  evaluated  by 
critical  literary  analysis  before  they  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  ethical  standards.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  "the  main  principles  of  the  message  of  Jesus  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  in  our  Gospels. "(1) 


(1)  Scott,  S.  F. ,  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  11. 


Chapter  Six 


THE  TEACHINGS  OE  JESUS 

A  detailed  commentary  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
would  cover  all  his  sayings.  As  a  complete  work  it  would 
provide  a  fuller  understanding  than  is  possible  in  a  survey 
nude  sketchily.  But  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
Jesus’  teachings  can  be  seen  through  representative  examples, 
In  his  teaching  there  was  both  old  and  new,  derived  from 
ethics  of  the  Hebrews  and  his  own  understanding.  His 
fundamental  metaphysical  basis  for  his  morality  is 
discernible.  _uch  of  his  thought,  on  varied  occasions, 
centred  about  legalism,  .[any  teachings  concerned  the 
apocalyptic  view  of  life.  By  taking  an  example  of  each 
feature  of  those  teachings  it  is  possible  to  determine 
within  wide  limits  the  nature  of  those  teachings  and  their 
permanent  and  enduring  quality. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  reached  out  to  embrace  old 
ideas  and  express  them  in  a  new  way.  Ee  saw  that  old 
established  moral  principles  were  imperfect  but  had  in 
them  essential  truth.  Again  and  again  he  said  ”Ye  have 
heard”,  (lit.  5:21,  27,  31,  33,  38,  43)  following  it  up  with 
a  more  rositive  or  more  far  reaching  principle,  but 
related  to  the  primitive  teaching.  Because  Jesus’  teaching 
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included  the  germinal  moral  princinle,  yet  transcended 
them  he  could  truly  say  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil.  ’’Until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  not  the 
smallest  letter,  not  an  apex  of  a  letter,  shall  pass  away 
from  the  Law  till  all  be  done.”  (1) 

Mis  teachings  embrace  early,  incomplete  principles, 
and  give  them  perfect  expression.  This  was  possible 
because  the  finest  ethical  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  like  those  of  Jesus,  were  inward  and  universal. 
But  Old  Testament  morality  had  in  it  standards  of  conduct 
that  were  ignoble  and  unworthy  that  could  only  be  seen  as 
such  in  the  light  of  better  standards  and  a  fuller  revel¬ 
ation  of  the  moral  ideal.  Bythe  profoundly  simple  Golden 
Rule  Jesus  declared  the  affinity  of  his  teaching  with  that 
of  the  law- givers  and  prophets  of  Israel  yet  excluded 
all  that  was  unworthy  or  ignoble.  EisEule  was  inward  and 
universal,  and  because  it  was  inward  and  universal  it 
reached  to  the  heart  of  Hebrew'  morality  and  beyond  the 
confines  of  its  most  far-reaching  declarations.  A 
universal  principle  declared  ’’All  things  ....  should  be 
done  to  men."  An  inward  principle  stipulated  that  these 

(1)  Moore,  Judaism,  Vol.  1,  p.  269. 
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must  be  done  in  accordance  with  one’s  own  will,  desire 
and  inclination.  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  .For  this  was  ’’the  law  and  the 
prophets",  (Mt.  7:12).  The  teachings  of  earlier  generations 
were  gathered  together  and  presented  as  a  unity,  in¬ 
dissolubly  bound  together  by  an  inward,  universal  and 
spiritual  principle. 

Jesus’  et^ic  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  before  him  had 
a  religious  basis.  The  prophets  and  priests  had  based 
their  standards  on  the  ethical  requirements  of  God.  "What 
does  the  Eternal  ask  from  you  but  to  be  just  and  kind 
and  live  in  quiet  fellowship  with  your  God?”(Micah  6:8). 

"For  as  I  am  the  Eternal  your  God,  so  you  must  hallow 
yourselves  and  keep  yourselves  sacred,  for  I  am  sacred." 
(Lev.  11:44).  By  so  doing  they  made  God  sovereign  ruler 
of  the  moral  realm  and  gave  their  morality  a  metaphysical 
basis.  Yet  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  subjection  to 
God’s  demands  and  participation  in  his  activities  are  not 
necessarily  one  and  the  same.  Obedience  to, the  law  can 
arise  out  of  conformity  to  an  external  order.  The  true 
conformity  comes  only  when  the  law- giver  and  the  obedient 
subject  of  that  law  see  eye  to  eye  and  partake  of  the  same 
attitude  and  the  same  feeling.  Passive  obedience  and 
voluntary,  willing  obedience  are  not  identical.  Do  as  I 
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s&y  and  do  what  X  do  cannot*  bo  taken  as  a  complete  demand 
for  ethical  harmony.  Jesus  postulated  a  much  more 
organic  and  intimately  dynamic  ethical  relationship 
between  God  and  man.  When  the  will  of  man  was  one  with 
the  will  of  God  then  the  nature  of  man  would  turn  thoughts 
toward  God.  "Love  your  enemies  ..  and  ye  shall  be  sons 
of  the  Most  High:  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  is 
merciful."  (Lk.  6:35,  36).  So  vital  was  this  relationship 
between  God  and  man  that  the  unforgiving  man  would  find 
an  unforgiving  God  while  the  forgiving  man  would  find  a 
like  spirit  in  God  (Mt.  6:14f,  Mk.  11:25).  Onlookers 
would  think  of  Him,  and  glorify  God  as  they  looked  at  man, 
(Mt.  5:16). 

The  ethics  of  Jesus  had  in  them,  old  and  new.  They 
had  in  them,  too,  the  essential  nature  of  his  religion, 
for  they  were  based  on  the  character  of  God. 

A  third  feature  of  Jesus’  teachings  was  their 
departure  from  and  opposition  to  legalism.  For  him  the 
Law  was  something  not  to  be  destroyed  but  to  be  fulfilled 
and  given  a  permanent  place,  (Mt.  5117).  There  were, 
however,  some  central  features  of  legalism  that  were  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  Small  and  petty  trifles  were  not 
to  bulk  larger  than  great  and  important  principles.  "Woe 
unto  you  ...  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  and 
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have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
justice  and  mercy  and  faith:  but  these  ye  ought  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.”  (Mt.  23:23, 
Lk.  11:42).  Human  beings  were  more  important  than  the 
laws  which  governed  them.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  (Mk.  2:27f).  The  inner  spirit 
was  more  important  than  the  outward  act.  The  pure  in 
heart  would  see  God  but  the  evil-hearted  would  produce 
evil  deeds,  (Lit.  5:8;  LIk.  7:21ff  //s).  "As  a  pious 
Israelite  he  never  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Law, 
which  had  been  given  by  God  and  must  therefore  contain  in 
it  all  that  was  needful  for  eternal  life.  But  he  never 
ceased  to  emphasize  its  grand  defect.  It  aimed  at  making 
men  act  right,  but  right  action  must  proceed  from  the 
heart  and  the  thought  of  the  heart  cannot  be  commanded. " (1 ) 

Christianity  has  been  very  prone  to  adopt  a  legal¬ 
istic  spirit.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Since 
inner  spirit  and  outward  act  are  relative  terms  referring 
to  moral  behaviour  it  is  very  easy  to  pass  .from  one  view, 
the  spiritual,  to  another  view,  the  legal.  Because  the 
moral  act  is  simply  the  will  expressing  itself  in  a 
concrete  act  it  is  a  simple  but  false  assumption  that  the 
good  act  is  necessarily  a  product  of  the  good  spirit  and 
therefore  the  act  is  proof  of  the  intention.  lesus 


(1)  Scott,  p.  36. 
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pointed  out  the  grand  defect  in  the  legalistic  view,  which 
was  its  emphasis  on  the  act  and  letter  of  the  law  rather 
than  the  spirit.  His  ethics  impressed  the  legalistic 
minds  in  Christianity  as  going  too  far  the  other  way, 
for  he  laid  down  spiritual  principles  and  seemed  to  over¬ 
look  the  outward  act  entirely.  The  statement  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  gave  no  rules  for  the  proper 
observance  of  that  hallowed  day.  Almost  immediately  after 
Jesus’  death  a  new  Christian  legalism  developed.  Christ¬ 
ians  who  found  the  Galilean's  princinles  good  and  who  tried 
to  act  according  to  them  soon  assumed  the  particular  deed 
took  to  itself  the  authority  of  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  performed.  Particular  behaviour  patterns  became  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

This  crystallization  into  legal  form  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  principle  is,  howeve  ,  necessary  if  the  spiritual  is 
to  enter  into  the  material,  if  the  intention  is  to  enter 
into  the  act  and  be  a  part  of  it.  The  outward  appearance 
is  no  sure  criterion  of  the  inward  reality,  but  there  can 
be  no  inward  reality  without  some  outward  appearance. 

If  there  is  no  act  there  can  be  no  spirit  within  the  act. 

A  general  principle  can  be  seen  only  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  particular  forms.  But  the  truth  of  any  part¬ 
icular  can  be  determined  only  from  the  universal  and  not 
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froni  "the  particular.  ihe  teachings  of*  Jesus  were  unxversul 
and  spiritual  and  inward.  They  can,  therefore,  he 
applied  to  any  particular  problem  and  in  any  particular 
age.  As  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  permeates  all  behaviour 
it  will  necessarily  express  itself  in  particular  forms. 
Ghristianitv  is  not  s  iritual  lawlessness,  but  the 
Christian  law  is  a  vitalizing  principle  and  not  a  formulativ 
rule . 


A  fourth  quality  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  was 
their  projection  of  the  future  into  the  present,  as  the 
result  of  eschatological  pre -suppositions.  For  him  the 
present  world  was  not  entirely  evil,  for  God’s  power  was 
at  work  in  it.  It  was  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  cast 
out  demons  ( '  t .  12:28,  Lk.  11:20).  The  present  was  the 
long-expected  age  foretold  by  the  prophets  (Lk.  10:23f  /,/s). 
God’s  watchful  eye  saw  the  sparrows  of  the  field  and  the 
present  needs  of  his  children,  (Ht.  6:26,  30-33  //s). 

His  parables  were  couched,  too,  in  terms  of  prevalent 
conditions.  They  told  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk.  10:25-37) 
of  the  faithful  steward  (Ik.  12:41-48),  of  the  lost  sheep 
the  lost  coin  and  the  lost  son  (Ik.  15:1-32).  He  spoke 
of  the  need  for  humility,  condemned  ostentation,  qualities 
which  he  found  in  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  (Mt.  23:1-39). 
In  all  this  he  was  enunciating  principles  applicable  to 
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conditions  then  prevailing,  and.  without  reference  to  any 
impending  change  in  the  near  future. 

Other  sayings,  however,  were  framed  with  a  view  to 
the  future.  Terrible  suffering  awaited  those  towns  which 
would  not  receive  -Jesus’  followers  hospitably  (Lk.  10:13f). 
In  an  hour  that  no  one  knew  the  Son  of  man  would  come. 

His  arrival  was  to  be  watched  for  carefully  (Mk.  13:28-37  // 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
the  Son  of  man  would  come  upon  them. 

G.  H.  Dodd  believes  that  Jesus  used  the  current 
apocalyptic  imagery,  but  based  his  forecasts  of  the  future 
on  his  understanding  of  the  spiritual  quality  of  a  situation 
In  this  use  of  terms  he  paralleled  the  terms  of  the 
apocalyptists,  but  prophesied  as  had  the  prophets  before 
him,  because  he  saw  the  final  outcome  under  historical 
conditions,  of  the  prevalent  situation.  Thus  he  could 
forsee  the  historic  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  Dodd  asserts 
that  forecasts  of  a  supra -historical  nature,  while  not 
confirmed  by  historical,  express  essential  truth.  ’’The 
imagery  ...  retains  its  significance  as  symbolizing  the 
eternal  realities,  which  though  they  enter  into  history 
are  never  exhausted  in  it.”  (1) 


(1)  Dodd,  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  108 
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Jesus  spoke  of  present  conditions  and  of  a  future 
one.  But  present  behaviour  was  not  to  be  governed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  that 
behaviour  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  His  ethical 
principles  were  founded  on  timeless  universal  principles 
and  not  upon  finite  and  particular  rules.  Furthermore, 
the  kingdom  was  already  proleptically  present.  One  who 
fed  the  hungry,  relieved  the  thirsty,  clothed  the  naked, 
visited  the  sick  and  imprisoned  had  ministered  unto  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  present,  even  though  he  had  not  yet 
come  in  all  his  glory  (Mt.  25:31-46).  One  must  live  as 
if  the  Kingdom  were  already  present,  and  base  one ( s 
actions  on  the  known  will  of  G-od,  not  on  some  hypothetical 
future  condition.  Y/hether  the  kingdom  came  late  or  soon 
his  principles  were  to  be  applied.  They  were  meant  to 
be  permanently  valid. 

If  teachings  are  to  have  the  quality  of  permanence 
they  must  embrace  old  and  new,  be  based  upon  infinite 
and  eternal  qualities,  be  capable  of  universal  application. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  have  all  these  qualities  and  are 
therefore  relevant  to  the  moral  and  ethical  and  spiritual 
problems  of  the  present  day. 

That  relevance  does  not  come  because  the  old  can  be 
applied  to  the  new  but  because  the  new  situation  provides 
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opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  old  and  tested 
principle.  Justice,  mercy  and  kindness  are  the  same 
from  age  to  age  but  changing  circumstances  alter  their 
application.  The  injunction  to  heal  in  Jesus*  time  meant 
to  apnly  the  best  healing  agents  then  available.  It  means 
now  the  application  of  the  best  healing  agents  of  the 
present  day.  As  Jesus  pointed  out,  the  application  and 
that  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  in  harmony,  and  this 
can  be  done  when  there  is  an  unchanging  quality  of  spirit 
behind  the  act.  ”No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  wine¬ 
skins;  else  the  wine  will  burst  the  skins,  and  the  wine 
perisheth,  and  the  skins:  but  they  put  new  wine  into  fresh 
wine  - skin s. ” 

The  relevance  of  Jesus’  teachings  is  the  relation  of 
God’s  character  and  his  actions  to  our  character  and  our 
actions.  Eis  teachings  bear  the  test  of  time  because  they 
are  essentially  related  to  the  Divinity  which  endures  from 
generation  to  generation.  As  we  relate  God  to  the  world 
then,  in  obedience  to  Jesus’  teachings  we  relate  ourselves 
to  that  world  also.  "Ye  must  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect."  (Mt.  5:48).  God’s  will  and  man’s 
will  were  to  coincide  and  through  this  coincidence  the 
will  of  God  would  manifest  itself.  The  relevance  of  the 
teachings  is  the  relevance  of  God’s  power  working  through 
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man’s  will.  8t.  Paul  expreseed  it,  ’’Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  Cod  who 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  work,  for  his  good 
pleasure  ...  that  ye  may  become  blameless  and  harmless, 
children  of  Cod  ...  and  seen  as  lights  in  the  world.” 

( Phil .  2:13-15).  Jesus  said  ”Even  so  let  your  light  shine 
before  men;  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Mt.  5:16). 

When  principles  are  permanently  valid  it  should  not 
be  inferred  from  their  permanency  that  particular  applic¬ 
ations  of  those  principles  take  upon  themselves  the 
quality  of  permanence  also.  Thus  no  permanent  basis  for 
moral  living  can  be  determined  through  attempting  to  answer 
the  Question  ’’’That  would  Jesus  do  in  the  present  world  as 
he  lived  with  his  neighbour,  as  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
as  one  having  possessions  or  family?”  That  question 
implies  a  particular  answer.  To  ask  that  very  question  is 
to  reveal  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
his  ethics.  We  can  only  apply  his  principles  as  we  learn 
to  say  "What  was  the  spirit  he  showed?”  "What  was  his 
attitude  towards  life?”  not  ”7/hat  would  he  do?”  The 
supreme  moral  quest  is  for  the  adoption  of  his  spirit,  to 
have  it  reincarnated  in  us,-  and  not  for  rules  which  give 
exact  directions  to  meet  the  particular  problems  of  the 
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individual  or  the  age. 

The  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  will  live  because 
they  are  exemplified  in  him  who  taught  them.  Mankind  has 
found  in  him  one  it  came  to  think  of  as  supremely  reveal¬ 
ing  the  God  of  whom  he  spoke.  That  revelation  enhances 
his  teachings  with  a  divine  grace  and  all  the  authority 
of  truth.  His  teachings  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
because  he  was  what  he  taught.  fhey  will  be  an  influence 
so  long  as  mankind  reechoes  and  relives  the  commandment 
as  given  in  the  -aospel  of  John,  the  commandment  that  "ye 
love  one  another,  even  as  have  loved  you,”  and  finds  in 
him  the  Word  made  flesh,  full  oz  grace  and  trutn. 


